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HE question of intervention, which threat- 
ens at last to disrupt the conference of 
American states at Havana, is being dis- 
cussed there in a singularly ineffective way. Argen- 
tina, Mexico, and Salvador are proposing to adopt 
into the body of international law a declaration to 
the effect that “no state may intervene in the 
affairs of another.” The United States contends that 
such a principle has never been established in prac- 
tice, and that it has no place, therefore, in an inter- 
national law code. Our delegation is striving to 
couple any resolutions against intervention with 
statements pointing out that every nation has cer- 
tain duties toward foreigners within its boundaries, 
and that when these duties are not respected inter- 
ference is justifiable. Neither side has attempted to 
define the terms with which it is dealing, and without 
definition the whole discussion is futile. But is it 
possible that practical definitions can be made? 
What, for example, does Argentina mean by 
intervention? What does the United States mean? 
Is it intervention to land Marines, as we have done 
in China, to surround and protect international 
settlements? Or does intervention begin when one 
country sends its forces into the territory of another 


in pursuit of a bandit leader? Or is intervention 
something even apart from this? The question is 
complicated. What, on the other hand, has the 
United States in mind when it speaks of the observ- 
ance of “duties” toward foreigners? If a number of 
Argentineans were killed in a New York riot, would 
the Argentine Government be privileged to land 
expeditionary forces at the Battery? If an Italian 
neighborhood were bombed in Chicago, would the 
Fascist Government have the right to step in on the 
ground that the United States was not mindful of 
its “duties”? Obviously not. A nation assumes the 
right to interfere in the internal affairs of another 
only when that nation has shown itself incapable of 
maintaining order. But who is to determine when a 
nation is impotent to manage its affairs for itself? 

Discussions without definitions are meaningless, 
and definitions in this case are impossible. To escape 
from this dilemma the United States has only one 
course, and that is to explain her position frankly 
without resort to quibbling over what constitutes 
and what does not constitute international law. If 
the United States can convince Latin America that 
the landing of Marines in foreign territory is under- 
taken only as a last resort, and if our actions are then 
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made to coincide with our words, there is still the 


hope of mutual understanding. To accomplish these _ 


ends should be the aim of our delegates at Havana 
and of the directors of our future policy toward 
Latin America. 


Still Hope for the Broader View 
ENATOR GILLETT’S resolution suggesting 


the renewal of negotiations to take the United 
States into the World Court is the culmination of a 
growing conviction among thinking Americans that 
the obstacles standing between us and the Court are 
by no means insurmountable. Perhaps it is the 
answer to the petition forwarded to the President 
last December by a group of prominent citizens. 
It would have the Senate suggest to the President 
“the advisability of a further exchange of views with 
the signatory states in order to establish whether 
the differences between the United States and the 
signatory states can be satisfactorily adjusted.” 

Two years ago the Senate voted 76 to 17 for 
American adherence to the Court, but attached five 
reservations of which the fifth and last proveda 
stumblingblock. The fifth reservation, no less 
embarrassing than Bluebeard’s eighth wife or the 
straw which broke the camel’s back, provided that 
the Court should not entertain any request for an 
advisory opinion “touching any dispute or question 
in which the United States has or claims an inter- 
est.” Did this mean that the United States, by 
claiming an interest in any matter, howsoever 
remote from it, might prevent that matter from 
being brought before the Court? The signatory 
powers were in doubt. The wording of the reser- 
vation seemed ambiguous, and they were not cer- 
tain what the Senate had in mind. They courteously 
recommended a “further exchange of views.” 
There the matter dropped. 

The President, who had previously announced 
himself in favor of adherence to the Court, declared 
out of a clear sky that he would not ask the Senate 
to pursue the question further. Since 1926 American 
adherence has been sadly neglected. 

But the Court issue will not down. Though the 
President has chosen to ignore it and the Senate 
disposed itself to take no constructive step, the 
ghost still walks abroad in Washington. It is time 
now to challenge it, to see if American adherence 
cannot be made a reality. In its six years of opera- 
tion the World Court has not shown itself to be a 
dangerous organization or one likelyto involve the 
United States in difficulties. On the contrary, it has 
proved itself a valuable asset for the maintenance 
of peace. As a nation pledged to the furtherance 
of peace through the arbitration of international 
disputes, the United States remains in an awk- 
ward position so long as she is on the outside 
looking in. 


The Gillett resolution has been referred to the 


- Senate Committee on Foreign Relations of which 


Mr. Gillett is himself a member. It is desirable that 
it be reported out in the near future so that the 
Senate may have ample time to act upon it. The 
resolution opens the way for action upon a matter 
too long ignored, and one of greater concern to the 
nation than either the Senate or the President 
has been willing to admit. 


How Shall the Press Lead P 


O institution is more self-conscious or jealous 
of esteem than the American press, and when 
Mr. Coolidge began poking at it with a measuring 
stick in his address before the National Press Club 
he might have known that he was tampering with a 
hornets’ nest. Sure enough, there issued forth a 
swarm of editorials condemning him for the foolish 
suggestion that some of our newspapers, somewhere, 
must be subsidized by foreign interests. But there 
is another suggestion in the address which, although 
it has been generally overlooked in editorial com- 
ment, is equally deserving of attention. 

Mr. Coolidge urged the press “to recapture the 
dominant position it formerly held as a distributer 
of current information and a director of public 
opinion”; in other words, he called upon it to lead 
rather than to follow. But in the next breath he re- 
quested that the newspapers use a soft pedal in 
discussing policies of the Government, holding that 
“the constant criticism of all things that have to do 
with our country, with the administration of its 
public affairs, with the operation of its commercial 
enterprises, with the conduct of its social life, and 
the attempt to foment class distinctions and jealous- 
ies weaken and disintegrate the necessary spirit of 
patriotism.” He admitted that there should be 
criticism, but specified that it should be used along 
with “discrimination.” And from the tenor of his 
remarks, it appeared that the only discriminating 
editors were those who kept perfect step with the 
gait of the Administration. This is paradoxical. 

How may the press exert leadership if it is to dog 
the steps of the Government, wagging obediently at 
every turn of policy? How may it lead if it is not 
to criticize freely, and sometimes unfavorably? Of 
course it must not “foment class distinctions and 
jealousies,” but it should not be prevented from 
criticizing adversely the Government, industry, or 
social institutions when they seem in need of cen- 
sure. The only restriction which the President may 
rightfully ask is that press criticism follow the 
conscience of the editors. 

The American press of today is far more docile 
and far less vituperative than the press of a genera- 
tion ago. The President should have no complaint of 
the way the newspapers have dealt with him and 
with his administration. Even the Democratic 
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element, hostile by: tradition to the Coolidge régime,. 
has commended Administration policies generously. 


when-there was anything outstanding to commend, 


in‘them. Mr. Coolidge has not had to buck a scream- 


ing [partisan press such as Presidents, of the last. 


century faced. 


A critical press, if it does not stoop to vitupera-: 


tion, is far more healthy than a press unanimous in 
praise. If the President wishes leadership . rather 


than sycophancy from the newspapers he should not. 


call for a dulling of their critical faculties. 


Mr. McAdoo’s Phantom Liquor Barons 


ILLIAM GIBBS McADOO is a member of 

the New York State Bar Association, and a, 
man devoted, because of his legal training, to ac- 
curacy in all matters. He will doubtless be willing, 
therefore, to explain ‘certain implications of his 
Richmond address which are not altogether clear 
to the lay mind, and which remain, without further 
elucidation, a little obscure to the general public. 
In exhorting the Anti-Saloon League and the W. C. 
T. U. of Virginia, Mr. McAdoo referred several 
times to the “liquor interests,” with which he iden- 
tified Gov. Al Smith. Mounting to the heights of 
oratory, he declared that “the White House in the 
hands of the liquor interests would be a veritable 
Gibraltar of offensive operations, and the doom of 
the Eighteenth Amendment would be written boldly 
upon the face of the Constitution.” Exactly what are 
these liquor interests? Where is their headquar- 
ters? Prior to 1920 there was a very definite group of 
brewers and distillers to whom this name might be 
attached, but it is no longer in existence. To those 
ignorant of demagogic finesse it appears that the 
only true liquor interests in the United States 
today are the bootleggers, and they, of all persons, 
are most anxious to retain the Volstead Act which 
assures their prosperity. Does Mr. McAdoo propose 
that Governor Smith is in league with highjackers? 
Does he envision rum runners ensconced in the 
White House? This is hardly a tenable position for a 
man of reason, and Mr. McAdoo should be glad to 
justify it or else to retire from it. 

Mr. McAdoo may have withdrawn as a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination, but he has certainly 
not withdrawn from politics. In his excoriation of 
Governor Smith he has assumed not merely his own 
trappings of a previous campaign, but has drawn 
over them the mantle of the lamented William 
Jennings Bryan. It is an ill day for the Democratic 
party when Mr. McAdoo seeks through conjuring up 
4 group of mythical liquor interests to destroy 
the strength of the one’ outstanding Presidential 
candidate within his party’s ranks. If he continues 
this policy it is not unlikely that Houston’s new city 
auditorium will be constructed only for a repetition 


of the 1924 fiasco in Madison Square Garden. 


The Trail Grows Hot 
BYEey. hearing. of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands serves. to accentuate the. fact 
that the transactions of the Continental Trading 
Company, set up, under the laws of Canada by 
Harry F. Sinclair and his associates, are steeped in. 
corruption. The Senate has both a right and an 
obligation to find out what happened to every penny 
of the $3,000,000 which was realized by that 
company in resale profits before an end was put to 
its manipulations by legal action in the Dominion. 
From the testimony of Mahlon B. Everhart of 
Pueblo, Colorado, the committee has learned that 
$233,000 of the sum was delivered in Liberty bonds 
to Albert B. Fall, when he was Secretary of the 
Interior, for his part in leasing government oil 
lands to the Sinclair interests. From S. D. Fitz- 
patrick, chairman of the Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, it has discovered that $800,000 went to James 
O’Neil, a guarantor of the Continental deal. It is 
endeavoring now to secure the full testimony of 
Col. Robert W. Stewart, who is believed able to 
account for the disposal of other parts of the resale 
profits. Without a dissenting voice the Senate has; 
had Colonel Stewart arrested for contempt because he 
refused to answer certain questions put to him by 
committee members. This action must be followed 
by others equally vigorous. The Senate must 
persist in its search, regardless of stubborn oppo- 
sition, until the matter is probed to the bottom. 
Rumors now afloat suggest that a portion of the 
resale profits found its way eventually to the purse 
of the Republican party organization, where it was' 
used to make up a deficit incurred in the national 
campaign of 1920. This is a wild conjecture, but it 
must be investigated fully even at the expense of 
time and labor in the Senate. It is a charge too 
grave to go unanswered, and all right-minded 
officials, Republican or: Democratic, should be 
willing to delve into the facts until it is either 
proved or, as is likely to be the case, found 
groundless. 


Safe with the People 


F it were not for the approaching Presidential 
campaign the Senate would not be bothering it- 
self over the third-term issue. The La Follette resolu- 
tion opposing more than two terms for any President 
is only a political gesture, and its author has ad- 
mitted as much himself. He confesses that he intro- 
duced the resolution as a result of the refusal of 
Republicans in New York State to send an in- 
structed delegation to the Kansas City convention. 
He, along with other insurgents and the Democratic 
leaders in the Senate, anticipates a move to stam- 
pede the convention for Mr. Coolidge. 
Young Bob’s resolution is not a fruitful piece of 
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work. It will not deter Coolidge enthusiasts from 
bringing the President’s name before the convention, 
either with or without his permission, nor will it set 
the machinery in motion for a Constitutional 
amendment. The situation is not crucial enough to 
justify tampering with the Constitution; indeed, it 
is doubtful if legal deterrents are necessary to 
guarantee the nation’s firmly established objection 
to third terms. References to the way Diaz per- 
petuated his power for forty years in Mexico have 
no direct bearing on the matter. No President of the 
United States could get himself reélected time after 
time, nor establish a kind of despotism under the 
guise of democracy. Roosevelt, despite his personal 
popularity, was not able to secure a third term. Mr. 
Coolidge evidently has no intention of attempting it. 
The two-term maximum is safe without the efforts of 
Mr. La Follette and his supporters. 


I] Duce Envisions an Empire 
IGNOR MUSSOLINI, grand impresario of all 


things Italian, is not content with Fascism as a 
mere domestic symphony. He wishes its militant 
harmonies to penetrate all lands, and with this in 
view has outlined a new “constitution” for the 
edification of Fascists abroad. It consists of twelve 
articles, instructing Italians on alien shores how 
they shall conduct themselves. By subscribing to it 
they may become members of the Fascist organiza- 
tion, receiving membership cards and directions 
from local consuls. 

The first paragraph of this document, as reported 
by the Associated Press from Rome, exhorts Italians 
abroad to observe the following regulations: “1. To 
be respectful to the laws of the new country of which 
they are the guests. 2. Not to participate in the 
internal political life of that country. 3. Not to 
provoke differences in Italian organizations, but on 
the contrary to keep them harmonious. 4. To set an 
example in public and private probity. 5. To re- 
spect the representatives of Italy in foreign coun- 
tries, and to obey their instructions. 6. To defend 
Italianism in the past and in the present. 7. To per- 
form charitable works of assistance among needy 
Italians. 8. To be disciplined with the same disci- 
pline imposed upon the Fascists of the homeland.” 

Some of .this is commendable, but much of it is 
reprehensible to American ways of thinking. Several 
of the provisions stand in the way of the assimilation 
of the Italian element in our population; they intro- 
duce a substance which will prevent the melting pot 
from doing any melting. The “constitution” will 
tend to discourage Italians who have entered this 
country from becoming naturalized. It will encour- 
age them to think of the United States only as a 
foreign principality whose opportunities may be 
exploited until they are minded to return home. 
They, by their influence, will incline naturalized 


Italians toward the mother country rather than 


the country of their adoption. How is an Italian to 


understand America if he pledges himself perpetu- 
ally to Italianism? How is he to accept American 
tradition if he adheres to Fascist “discipline”? 

Mussolini is attempting to build an empire in 
lands outside his jurisdiction. Italians in the United 
States should remember that while Il Duce is 
dictator in Italy his authority does not extend to 
this side of the Atlantic. | 


Banning the Submarine 


HAT the submarine is a dangerous plaything in 

time of peace has been realized more and more 
through the recurrence of disasters such as that 
which sent the S—g to the bottom. Since the World 
War seven major submarine accidents have cost the 
lives of 312 men. That it is a hideous weapon in war 
the German U-boat campaign made plain with its 
sinking of the Lusitania and other vessels carrying 
noncombatants. Agitation for making it an outlaw 
has arisen sporadically ever since the Armistice. 
Four years ago Lady Astor fostered a movement in 
Parliament after the Z-2¢ was sunk; today one is 
sponsored in Congress by Representative Frothing- 
ham of Massachusetts, and now bears the impri- 
matur of Secretary Kellogg. None of them brings 
practical results. None of them can, for the present. 
Even with the indorsement of the State Department 
a Congressional resolution proposing the end of 
submarines and submarine warfare has little weight 
in the international scale. 

At the Washington Conference in 1922, Great 
Britain proposed to abolish the submarine and the 
United States favored limitation at least, but 
France, Italy, and Japan maintained that it was 
essential to their national defense. France, in par- 
ticular, was so insistent upon her need for sub- 
marines that the plan for doing away with them was 
abandoned. As indicated by current dispatches from 
Paris, she still holds the same point of view. And so 
long as any nation feels that submarines are essen- 
tial to its security, they cannot be foregone. 

It is doubtful if Secretary Kellogg has any inten- 
tion of initiating a move among the principal powers 
for a treaty outlawing the submarine. It is more 
likely that when the Frothingham resolution was 
rolled out he climbed aboard simply for an excursion, 
making it a vehicle to test world sentiment on the 
matter. He has elicited general condemnation of the 
submarine as an instrument of warfare, but no 
specific proposal from any Government. There is 
only one good which the resolution may accomplish. 
It may assist in crystallizing public opinion, and lay 
the groundwork for definite action at a future dis- 
armament conference. It is better to talk about 
abolishing the submarine, even without advancing 
a treaty, than to ignore the question altogether. 
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Canada’s Stake in Pan-America 
(O: of the most hopeful developments in 


inter-American relations has been the new 

status of Canada as a Caribbean power — 
a development which has, incidentally, been one of 
the most significant phases of British interimperial 
policy. Alone of all the British dominions, Canada 
emerged from the war with no tangible accretions of 
a political or territorial character. In the ten years 
which have passed since then, however, the Domin- 
ion of Canada, relying on its own initiative and its 
own resources, has proceeded to expand economi- 
cally within Britain’s insular and continental Ameri- 
can possessions and, adopting the informal American 
method, has laid the foundations of an economic 
empire in the Caribbean without impinging upon 
the touchy problems of administrative autonomy, 
sovereignty, or allegiance. The interesting aspect of 
the matter is that Canadian influence in Pan- 
American affairs is a rarely considered factor. 
Canada has never joined the Pan-American Union 
and is therefore absent from such councils as the 
present one at Havana. But the stake of this British 
dominion is nevertheless of growing importance. 

The British possessions in the Americas are more 
numerous than North Americans are apt to appreci- 
ate. They include Bermuda, Jamaica, the Bahamas, 
the Leeward and the Windward Islands, Barbados, 
Trinidad, Tobago, Dominica, Saint Kitts, Nevis, 
Montserrat, the Virgin Islands (save those under 
American jurisdiction), Turks and Caicos Islands, as 
well as British Honduras in Central and British 
Guiana in South America. Taken separately they 
may seem relatively insignificant; taken as a whole 
they constitute the framework for a commercial 
domain of very considerable proportions. 

Beginning with the Canada-West Indies trade 
agreements of 1913 and of 1920, the Canadians have 
made considerable strides toward bringing this do- 
main within their economic polity. A subsequent 
treaty, signed at Ottawa on July 6, 1925, which 
came into effect on May 1, 1927, has worked out a 
well-defined system of tariff preferences and has 
provided for extensive steamship services between 
Canada and the islands. The fact that their products 
are noncompetitive with those of Canada has en- 
abled the British West Indies to grant tariff prefer- 
ences on so generous a scale as to give Canadian 
products a primacy in those areas of the Americas 
which are under the British flag. The steamship 
provisos of the 1925 treaty call for the establishment 
by the Government of Canada of regular mail, 
passenger, and freight service to the eastern and the 
western island groups involved, and provide for 
subsidies from the islands for that purpose. 

_In consequence of these arrangements, the Cana- 
dian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., affords 
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West Indies services from Montreal, Quebec, and 
Halifax, while private lines piece out and afford 
Canada ample facilities for trade with the ports of 
the Spanish Main and of Central America. 

Canadian trade with this region has, accordingly, 
shown a striking growth since the war. In 1913 
Canada bought West Indies sugar, cocoa, spices, and 
similar products to the yalue of $10,000,000. By 
1924. her purchases had risen to $22,000,000, while 
her 1913 sales of $5,000,000 worth of flour, meat, 
fish, and manufactured products had risen to $13,- 
000,000 in the same period. 

By far the most significant aspect of this economic 
trend, however, is the rapid multiplication of Cana- 
dian branch banks in the West Indies. At the present 
time, the eleven chartered banks in Canada operate 
195 foreign branches, and of this number 123 are 
located in the West Indies and in Central Ameri- 
can countries. The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
(Toronto) has branches in Barbados, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Havana, and Mexico City. The Bank of 
Montreal has six branches in Mexico. The Bank of 
Nova Scotia has eleven branches in Jamaica, one in 
Porto Rico, one in Trinidad, two in the Dominican 
Republic, and five in Cuba. The Royal Bank of 
Canada has fifty-eight branches in the Cuban Re- 
public, three in Porto Rico, six in Santo Domingo, 
three in Haiti, one in Martinique, two in Guade- 
loupe, one each in Antigua, Bahamas, Barbados, 
Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, Saint Kitts, Saint 
Lucia, British Honduras, and Costa Rica, and two 
branches each in Jamaica, Trinidad, and British 
Guiana. 

With this financial expansion, so strongly reminis- 
cent of the nonpolitical method by which the 
United States has built up its valuable stake in 
Caribbean waters, it is no wonder that Canada’s 
1927 trade with the West Indies is 400 per cent 
greater than in 1913, nor that — to take an isolated 
case — Canadian imports from British Honduras 
have risen 1,500 per cent since 1923 alone. 

Such a logical strengthening of the economic ties 
between the British colonies in North America and 
our northern neighbor are rapidly eliminating what- 
ever objection there may once have been to integrat- 
ing British America to Pan-America. As evidence of 
the new réle played by Canada in the Western 
Hemisphere stand the five treaties negotiated by 
the Dominion with this country, as well as the recent 
trade agreement negotiated between Canada and 
Cuba. It is stili too early to indulge in speculation as 
to the political consequences of Canada’s economic 
stake in Caribbean peace, but it is certain that, 
whether formally represented in the Pan-American 
Union or not, Canada’s interest must Of necessity 
urge upon her a policy of friendly collaboration with 
the Pan-American program for preserving the 
stability and prosperity of an area in which she is 
now so firmly entrenched. 
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Preconvention Portraits 


VII. Hoover of California — and Points East and West 
By Charles Merz 


SK the average man in the street to tell you 
ten things of Herbert Hoover, and when he 
has thought for a while he may tell you 

this, or a part of it: 
1. Hoover took care of the Belgians in the war. 
2. He is the father of efficiency. 
3. Heinvented theslogan, “Food will win the war.” 
4. He is Secretary of something now in Washing- 
ton — Industry? 


Hoover was born in the small Quaker village of 
West Branch, Iowa, of a long line of Quaker ances- 
tors. His father, a country blacksmith, died when he 
was six. His mother died when he was eight. The boy 
was taken by his uncle to the Quaker town of New- 
berg, near Portland, Oregon. There he worked on 
his uncle’s farm at first, then as an office boy in 
Portland. At seventeen, having done most of his own 

elementary school- 








Finance? Com- 
merce? Business? 
—that keeps the 
country prosperous. 
5. His face is 
square — it has 
been printed in the 
rotogravure sections 
every alternate Sun- 
day for ten years — 
and he wears square, 
double-breasted 


The manifold Mr. Hoover has presented so many energetic 
aspects since he first became a regular front-pager with his 
appointment as head of the Commission for the Relief of Bel- 
gium in 1914, that the public has a hard time in classifying him. 
There was a rather bewildering array of activities until 1921 
when his appointment as Secretary of Commerce in President 
Harding’s Cabinet afforded a convenient pigeonhole. But 
behind 1914 there were many activities — since 1921 there 
have been ramifications. Mr. Merz draws a fascinating por- 
trait of the man who is regarded by many as the strongest 

contender for the Republican nomination 


ing, he entered Leland 
Stanford University 
in the first class to 
matriculate at that 
university after its 
doors were opened. 
At twenty-one he 
was graduated with 
the class of 1895, hav- 
ing majored in geol- 
ogy. For two years he 
worked for a Western 








suits to keep it 
company. Rarely has he been pictured otherwise. 

6. He wasn’t sure, the year that Harding was 
nominated, whether he was a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican. Neither were the Republicans. 

7. He eliminated waste in industry and organized 
relief for the Mississippi flood. 

8. The farmers have some sort of grudge against 
him, over wheat. 

g. He made millions of dollars in some mysterious 
process as a mining engineer in Siberia or South 
Africa or some other vague place. 

10. Part of his present job is to reduce the price of 
automobile tires and decide which stations shall 
broadcast ukulele music between eight and eleven- 
thirty every evening. 

It is a casual list, made up of odds and ends of 
half-remembered information; but it touches the 
high spots in the story. 

Herbert Clark Hoover, the authentic Horatio Alger 
hero of a modern industrial America, now stands in 
the first row of the candidates for a Presidential 
nomination. Thanks to that fact and to the interest 
it arouses, plus the efforts of as devoted a corps of 
professional and amateur biographers as ever under- 
took to write columns of copy about the same man, 
he is easily one of the most famous figures of his 
generation. The essential facts of his story are so 
well known as to make anything more than a brief 
summary an act of sheer redundance. 


firmof engineers. 
Then, at twenty-three, he began his famous roving. 

The Marco Polo-esque career of Herbert Hoover 
that began in 1897 is too formidable to be narrated 
in detail even in the most ambitious stories that 
have yet been written of his busy life. A few chief 
dates are recorded here and there. In 1897 he was 
developing mines in the desert country of Australia. 
In 1899 he was back:in the United States, to be 
married to a girl who had been a fellow student. of 
geology at Stanford. In 1900 he was in the East 
again, in China — ostensibly as Director of ,Mines 
for a new Chinese Government, but actually caught 
in the Boxer rebellion and besieged in Tientsin for 
four weeks. In 1g01 he was .in London, arranging to 
finance the development of Chinese coal. 


ie! 1902 — It is here that Hoover’s biographers lose 
their breath trying to keep pace with him. For 
it is here that Hoover starts on a career that takes 
him around the world like a metallurgical Magellan. 
The twelve years from 1902 to 1914 were the years 
that built his fortune. The list of countries in which 
he lived and worked in these twelve years reads like 
the index of an atlas: Belgium, Borneo, Burma, 
Canada, China, India, Italy, Korea, Malay, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Peru, Russia, and South Africa. ° 

In 1914 came the war, and Hoover’s emergence as 
an international figuiz. For the war found Hoover 
on the spot in Europe, as it should have found him 
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— being the timely man he is. And with that 
promptness and efficiency which won him the fame 
he deserved to win, for such a service to humanity, 
he organized the Commission for the Relief of Bel- 
gium which was to distribute five million tons of 
food to the victims of a great catastrophe before its 
work was done. 

In 1917 came the entrance of the United States 
into the war, and Hoover’s appointment first as 
Food Administrator in this country, then as 
director of food supplies for the Allied Powers. 

In 1921 came the Harding Administration and 
Hoover’s appointment as Secretary of Commerce — 
a post which he has now held for seven years, at- 
tempting, as best he can, to find in the work of his 
own department and an informal sub-secretaryship 
of all other departments an outlet for the energies 
that took him to six continents as a mining engineer 
and then faced him with the task of feeding Belgium. 

Price curves and Alaskan fish hatcheries are less 
exciting business than undeveloped mines and Ger- 
man armies. But within the limit of his official and 
unofficial secretaryship, Hoover has managed to 
keep busy. He has had one problem in the Missis- 
sippi flood; another in the reorganization of his own 
department. A famine in Russia and an onslaught 
on foreign trusts which artifically restrict produc- 
tion have given him new problems. He has had to 
worry out a system of radio control and take his 
share in the debt settlements. The business of 
“eliminating national waste”’ has been a playground 
for his engineering skill and his scientific interest. 
Committees of manufacturers have been summoned 
to Washington and persuaded that agreement upon 
a few standard measurements and patterns is cap- 
able of producing gigantic savings. As a result: 
paving bricks, of which sixty-six varieties were once 
kept in stock, are down to five varieties; forty-nine 
milk: bottles have been reduced to nine; seventy- 
eight bed blankets have become twelve; and so forth. 

It sounds pretty tame after Belgium and the 
Boxers. But in a nation as thoroughly industrial as 
the United States, where efficiency and waste are 
pitted against one another in a never-ending strug- 
gle, it is really the story of Siegfried and the dragon. 


ERE, ona thumbnail, is the story of a busy man. 
If it beasked whereit leaves Hoover — Hoover, 
the man of efficiency; Hoover, the captain of 
science; Hoover, the Presidential candidate — the 
answer must depend upon which Hoover you have 
in mind, For the interpretations placed upon this 
story by various authorities have given us at least 
five Hoovers, and all of them are different men. 
There is first the British Hoover, introduced to 
the United States by Senator Jim Reed. This Hoover 
is supposed to be more loyal.to King George than to 
the spirit of America. He is said to have applied for 
British citizenship on one occasion, when he was 


working a mine in Burma, and to have been a 
candidate for the British peerage just before the 
war. Senator Reed speaks of this Hoover as “a 
gentleman imported from England” and “an im- 
ported Britisher.” There is even a rumor that this 
gentleman was born in Canada. In any case, he is 
said to be here as a profound admirer of the British 
Government and to wish things run the British way. 
How these theories can be reconciled with Hoover’s 
bitter attack on the British rubber industry, his 
loyalty to an exceedingly high tariff, his reported 
advocacy of a large Navy, and his insistence upon 
stiff terms for the foreign debts, nobody quite ex- 
plains. It is a somewhat ironical fact that in England 
Hoover is suspected of a strong prejudice against 


the British. 


HEN there is Hoover, the radical — the deter- 

mined engineer, if you remember, who would 
turn industry upside down. Of this Hoover we hear 
less than we heard some years ago. For it has now 
been noted that Hoover has placed no radical plans 
for the reorganization of industry before Congress; 
that he is about as resolute and as enthusiastic a 
defender of the American capitalist system as is to 
be found on the contemporary scene; and that he 
aims to coax rather than compel the business men 
with whom he deals. For example: when savings are 
effected through standardized methods which “elim- 
inate waste,” Hoover is content to hope that these 
savings will be passed on to the consumer in the 
form of lower prices, rather than willing to attempt 
to pledge the producer to this bargain. Sometimes 
prices fall. Sometimes the producer simply absorbs 
the saving which Hoover has helped him make, and 
the consumer gets it in the neck. 

Again, there is Hoover, the amateur in politics — 
the imgénue among the curly wolves. But of this 
Hoover, too, we have been hearing less in recent 
years. It may be true that in 1920 Hoover was con- 
tent to trust his preconvention campaign to as fine 
a group of mechanical engineers, prize orators, and 
textbook authors as were ever lost in a wilderness of 
politics. But that was 1920. In 1928 the preconven- 
tion preliminaries are being handled on a thoroughly 
professional and highly efficient scale. 

Finally, there is Hoover, the implacable enemy of 
the farmer. And of this Hoover we continue to hear 
— and shall hear more as the time for the conven- 
tion nears. The debate turns partly upon Hoover’s 
opposition to the McNary-Haugen bill and partly 
upon the famous dollar-wheat decision of the Food 
Administration in war days. Hoover makes no bones 
of his opposition to the McNary-Haugen bill, but 
his friends insist that he had nothing to do with the 
dollar-wheat decision, and cite evidence to prove 
their case. That evidence is now being carried to the 
tribunal of the nation — the people. 

Hoover, the archenemy of the farmer, we shall 
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have debated from now until the date of the conven- 
tion. Hoover, the amateur in politics, is pretty 
generally forgotten. Hoover, the radical, no longer 
troubles the bond salesman’s slumber. Hoover, the 
British patriot, we shall have with us whenever 
Senator Reed is on the scene. Discount these four 
Hoovers. What sort of a Hoover have we left? 

A Hoover, certainly, who is a remarkable ad- 
ministrator, with a talent for quick decisions and an 
unflagging interest in detail. 

A boyish-looking Hoover, almost cherubic in his 
smile, whose geniality looks contagious but is some- 
how so baffling that it is impossible to imagine his 
public ever calling him by his first name. 

An exceedingly practical Hoover, with an infinite 
capacity for work, a great favoritism for the word 
“leadership,” and no very large interest in the 
speculations of philosophers and the daydreams of 
an academic world. 

A personally shy Hoover, who frequently strug- 
gles ineffectively for the right word, draws little 
doo-dads on a sheet of paper when he talks, and 


sometimes seems to derive embarrassment even 
from the act of shaking hands. 

An amazing Hoover, when it comes to arriving at 
an analytical conclusion from an array of given 
facts, with an uncanny intuition in his rapid calcula- 
tions and a capacity for getting other men to work 
for him which amounts to genius. 

A resourceful Hoover, whose conclusions are 
essentially a one-man job, and whose apparent con- 
centration on the task immediately in hand gives no 
clue to the fact that he is at least equally interested 
in six other matters at the same moment — a man 
whose career is a successful rebuttal of the adage 
that it is a mistake to have too many irons in the fire. 


F this man it was said by a shrewd observer — 
Franklin K. Lane — nearly fifteen years ago: 
“Here is a man for us to get next to. He is a Har- 
riman, a Morgan, a Huntington, a Hill, a Bismarck, 
a Kuhn Loeb, and a damned Yankee all rolled into 
one! Can you beat it?” 
Can you? 


Haig 
“There is no other course open to us but to fight it out” 
By T. H. Thomas 


OTHING in Haig’s career was more 
N characteristic of his mind and spirit than 
his sealing up of his papers and corre- 
spondence with the injunction that they were to 
be opened only after the lapse of years. Never was 
there a more striking proof of the unquestioning 
faith of his countrymen that he would keep his 
word and stick to his purpose than in what followed 
upon this announcement. All his critics and de- 
tractors plunged into print; secure in the confidence 
that even the most extravagant falsifications and 
fantasies would draw no fire in return, even the 
meanest of penmen have ventured boldly forth; 
and a supercilious belittling of Haig’s abilities and 
record has become an accepted petit métier of 
English journalism — running even into two- 
volume undertakings. As between them all, it is a 
close. race to determine which has proved the 
meanest, but the result of their efforts is in no way 
in doubt. Against this whole mass of rhetoric and 
misrepresentation Haig has never put forth a word 
in reply. Just as in the war he made no excuses for 
failure, and never passed on the blame to his 
subordinate commanders, his troops, or his Allies, 
so in this later experience he has held aloof from all 
recrimination and argument, and allowed even the 
most shameless and systematic mendacity to stand 
on its own weak legs. 
-In this case as in the other, his tactics have 


proved the more effective in the end. They have 
often made it difficult to put forward a full and 
proper correction or to state his side of the case in 
reply; and, in fact, as regards Haig’s personal views 
on many points that have come forward, we have 
hardly a hint to go on. It is unlikely that we ever 
shall have. Much in all these matters turned on 
personal factors, — ill temper, ill manners, jealousies, 
egotism, and vindictiveness, — and all these Haig 
took not with any Olympian detachment but rather 
as part of the job, an inevitable part of the dirty 
work of war. Like the Flanders mud or mustard 
gas, they had to be dealt with in earnest; but once 
the thing was done, these domestic horrors of war 
he left to sink quietly into the earth by the process 
of time. Very surely, when the time comes for 
publishing the sealed papers, they will prove a 
bitter disappointment to the garbage historians 
of the day. One may risk the guess that the disap- 
pointment will extend even further. We of today 
have the dubious advantage of two volumes of 
Winston Churchill’s views of Haig; but the chances 
are that when the time comes, the listening ear of 
posterity will find Haig’s opinions of Churchill set 
forth in the same complete and so expressive silence 
that prevails today. 

In the long run, too, no answer could be more 
telling than the fact that all the assailants of Haig 
have had to falsify or distort the record of clearly 
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established facts. It is easy to do; the general public 
long ago ceased to follow the record closely. A little 
deft misstatement, a free hand in omitting the rest 
of the story, and a thick coat of rhetoric varnished 
over the gaps and discrepancies — all these devices 
work today quite as well as in the generation when 
Lincoln was presented as the slave hound of Illinois. 
On the other hand, they work no better. Ten years 
have passed since the war; during that time there 
has been no due effort even to express in matter-of- 
fact terms what Haig accomplished toward the 
result of the struggle; no conscious or deliberate 


day the fact has never been formally broadcast: 
one happens upon it only incidentally in some 
chance phrase of military comment. There followed 
no brilliant episode to bring his name forward in 
clear-cut fashion; instead, the grueling experience 
of the first winter in the Flanders trenches, Neuve- 
Chapelle, Loos, and a long series of trials and disap- 
pointments. Nor, very clearly, did his growing 
position arise from any fostering favor in higher 
quarters. When at the end of the year it became 
clear —rather late in the day—that the task 
had outgrown Sir John French’s abilities, Asquith 

first offered the command in 


recognition of his achieve- 
ment; the mass of his own 
countrymen, in fact, have 
even yet a wholly inadequate 
idea of it. 

The army has spoken its 
mind only in the quiet voice 
of professional conversations, 
confided to its own self, so 
to speak, in the columns of 
military journals. During all 
that time two of the outstand- 
ing political leaders of England 
have sought systematically 
to belittle and discredit him, 
and not one of their war- 
time associates who knows 
the facts in point has spoken 
forth in his behalf. A whole sec- 
tion of the press has adopted, 
almost as an article of party 
faith, the attitude that he was 
no more than a courageous 





When Britain went to war in 
1914, Sir Douglas Haig crossed the 
Channel at the head of the First 
Army. On December 15, 1916, he 
succeeded Sir John French as 
commander in chief of the British 
Expeditionary Force, a post which 
he held until the end of the war. 
Shortly after taking command of 
the army, he was made Field 
Marshal Haig, and after the war 
was elevated to the peerage. Dur- 
ing and since the war, critics have 
carped at his strategy. His death 
on January 30, 1928, removes one 
of Britain’s most colorful military 
figures, who took criticism as part 
of his job, and never paused 
to answer an attack, no matter 
how broad nor how mean. Major 
Thomas is the author of numerous 
articles for THE INDEPENDENT 
and other periodicals upon the 
great battles and figures of the 

World War 


France not to Haig, but to 
General Robertson, his chief 
of staff; and Sir John French 
joined in recommending him. 
Their choice showed no lack 
of judgment and discrimina- 
tion — in all respects but one. 
They had hit upon the last 
man who would accept a post 
which he thought properly 
belonged to another. “I felt, 
however, that Sir Douglas 
Haig’s qualifications were su- 
perior to mine”; such is the 
brief phrase with which Rob- 
ertson records the episode. 


_ With this quiet hint, the 


Government accepted the fact 
that the army had made its 
choice in the matter. 

This quiet test of strength 
settled the thing and, as the 
event proved, settled it once 


leader of troops, saved from 
military disaster by the strate- 








for all. Asquith saw the point 





gical genius of Foch; and the 

French, needless to say, have more than echoed 
this fantasy. Yet against all this, Haig’s reputation 
has steadily grown; by this experience his character 
has only proved its fineness and quality the more; 
and in the end all these efforts taken together have 
only stiffened and tempered the confidence that 
made the British nation cling to him through the 
years of war. 

This confidence from the first turned on an 
instinctive perception of character —on funda- 
mental instincts no less creditable to his country- 
men than to Haig himself. Out of all the war-time 
reputations, none was so little an artificial con- 
struction, none less deliberately fostered or created. 
No one brilliant feat or appealing association had 
“placed” him as a popular figure in the eyes of 
the general public before the war. His great stroke 
of 1914 — Ypres and the defense of the salient — 
was carried out under the name of Sir John French, 
and nothing transpired to air the fact that Haig 
had pulled through the crisis of the battle. To this 


at once, and thereafter sup- 
ported Haig loyally; but a year later, when Lloyd 
George undertook to run the war on a different 
basis, what developed was that the country had 
rallied to Haig no less strongly than had the army 
itself. Once again there was no concrete explanation 
of the phenomenon: 1916, like the year before, had 
brought no triumph as a basis for personal prestige, 
but Verdun, the defeat of Roumania, the losses and 
disappointments of the Somme. Both the. army and 
the country behind it, had they been of that temper, 
could have found reasons for doubting; but, instead, 
Haig’s position had grown stronger than before. 
The country’s trust in him was as ever a matter of 
instinct; in the turmoil of doubt and disappoint- 
ment that then swept every belligerent nation, 
and amid the paralyzing wrangles and resentments 
and antagonisms which had gradually paralyzed 
the Government in England, the British people 
had come to pin their faith in Haig as a known and 
dependable quantity — not a miracle-working mili- 
tary genius, but a man whose heart was in the war. 
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On the surface, no people indulged more in 
deliberate illusions than did the British; from 
beginning to end England was the great source of 
short cuts and trick plays which without fighting 
were to win the war. But at bottom, both the coun- 
try and the army held unflinchingly the grim 
conviction that no political or military manceuvring 
would end the matter; that once begun the war 
must be fought out. Whatever the tactics or 
strategy to be adopted, only fighting would beat 
the German army; whatever the criticisms made 
against Haig’s methods, all England knew that he 
faced this essential issue squarely; that whatever 
happened he would always keep up the fight. 


N this conviction and fact together turned the 
long struggle with Lloyd George that followed; 
on this, in fact, turned the whole issue of the war. 
So obviously was the country behind Haig that 
Lloyd George had to explain to his French collab- 
orators in the enterprise that it would be out of the 
question to dismiss him, and even the half measure 
of putting him under Nivelle’s orders had to be 
taken secretly and by surprise. The result of this 
experiment only strengthened the further the con- 
viction of the country and led to Haig’s having to 
fight on alone through 1917. Even the result of this 
disappointing battle did not play into Lloyd 
George’s hand; and even after exploiting the losses 
of Passchendaele it was still out of the question to 
dismiss Haig from command. Sir Henry Wilson 
then came to Lloyd George’s assistance; by his aid, 
and by giving false assurances to Parliament, a 
way was found to checkmate Haig without remov- 
ing him. This triumph took the form of the elaborate 
camouflage of the Supreme War Council under 
which fiction Wilson and Lloyd George put through 
their war plan for 1918; that is, to meet the expected 
German offensive in France by a success expedition 
against the Turks. For the promise of a dubious 
and improper authority —in a form which he 
himself had vigorously opposed — Foch consented 
to lend this enterprise the cover of his name. 

The proof of this Interallied pudding came in the 
offensive of March 21. Almost overnight the war 
in France returned to first principles — Ludendorff 
had provided the convincing argument in favor of 


battle on the western front. But even this deadliest 
of crises served as an opportunity to reopen the old 
effort on the London front; even while Haig issued 
his famous “back to the wall” summons to his 
troops there came up in the war Cabinet the pro- 
posal to strike him behind his back. In the first 
pause in the battle, as a reward for stopping Luden- 
dorff’s first two offensives, Sir Henry Wilson 
informed Haig that he had recommended removing 
him from command. On the very brink of this 
decision Lloyd George quailed and drew back. For 
Ludendorff and Lloyd George alike it was to be 
the last chance. 

Ludendorff had staked all on a prompt crushing 
of the British army, and to achieve it had thrown 
the full strength of his fighting divisions into these 
two offensives in Picardy and Flanders. Crown 
Prince Rupprecht, whose army had delivered them, 
was to be called on to make a third and final blow 
against Haig as soon as the French were disposed of 
along the Marne. The interlude gave Rupprecht a 
chance to think the matter over; and on June 1, at 
the high tide of the drive to the Marne, he sent off 
to the German Chancellor the conclusion he had 
come to. He begged the Chancellor to make peace 
while the German army was still “in being”: 


General Ludendorff is also of the view that in all 
probability a decisive, annihilating victory over the 
enemy cannot be achieved. He hopes for the saving 
help of a deus ex machina, namely, a sudden internal 
break-up of one of the Western Powers in the 
manner that Russia collapsed. 


Haig, at least, did not oblige by collapsing; and 
soon afterwards, even in the face of the menace of 
Rupprecht’s reserves waiting opposite the British 
front, and against the wishes and fears of his own 
Government, Haig gave Foch the promise of the 
British divisions necessary to carry through the 
counterstroke of July 18. (One of these took over 
the line from our First Division in front of Soissons.) 
Rupprecht was to prove a better prophet than he 
knew; for only three weeks later Haig struck at 
him in the three months’ battle which was to over- 
take and sweep along with it — astonished at first 
but then with irresistible enthusiasm — the cam- 


paign Foch was preparing for 1919. 





Skyscrapers 


Young sons of Vulcan, whispering among the clouds 


Of things not yet revealed! 


How soon will the slaves who think themselves your masters 
Heed the distant thunder of your real creators — 

The Law of Strength, the Law of Health — 

And cease to try to tie you with the Bonds of Rome? 


RussE vi H. KeEtre.t. 
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Those Dour 
Highlands 


Where It Never Rains but 
It Drizzles, and Where 
the Royal Stag Still 
Runs in the Glens 
at Twilight 


THE CRUMBLING WALLS OF THE OLD ALLOWAY 
KIRK AT AYR, WHICH SHARES IMMORTALITY WITH 
TAM O° SHANTER, WHO MADE IT FAMOUS 


DUNDONNEL, ROSSHIRE, LOOKING ACROSS THE UPLANDS FROM DUNDONNEL FOREST TO THE CRAGS OF AN TEALLACH RANGE 
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ST. MARY'S LOCH IN SELKIRKSHIRE WITH THE ‘‘LOCH OF THE LOWES" IN THE DISTANCE, SEPARATED FROM ST. MARY’S BY THE CENTURIES’ ACCUMULA- 
TION FROM THE BED OF THE RIVER THAT WATERS IT 


KELSO ON THE TWEED, WITH THE RUINS OF THE OLD ABBEY STANDING AGAINST THE SKY. THE BRIDGE IN THE FOREGROUND WAS DESIGNED BY RENNIE, 
THE ARCHITECT OF WATERLOO BRIDGE IN LONDON 
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THE TOP OF THE PASS AT ‘‘*REST AND BE THANKFUL"’ ALONG THE ROAD OUT OF GLENCOE TO INVERARAY. THIS PHOTOGRAPH AMPLY EXPLAINS 
THE PERTINENCE OF THE NAME 


GLENCOE IN ARGYLL COUNTY, SCENE OF ONE OF THE BLOODIEST MASSACRES IN SCOTTISH HISTORY AND RINGED BY HILLS AS GRIM AS ITS REPUTATION. 
THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN FROM THE TOP OF THE INVERARAY PASS LOOKING DOWN THE GLEN 
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A VALLEY NEAR LANGHOLME, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE, IN THE LOW- 

LANDS OF SCOTLAND. IT WAS 

DUMFRIES IN WHICH THOMAS 

CARLYLE WAS BORN AND WHICH 

SIR WALTER SCOTT ALWAYS 
LOVED 


AULD BRIG O° STIRLING 

THE MOST FAMOUS OF ALL 

THE OLD BRIDGES ACROSS THE 

FORTH, THE RIVER THAT DIVIDES 

THE HIGHLANDS PROPER FROM 

THE LOWLANDS, OR SOUTHERN 
UPLANDS 


FROM THE ROAD TO BETTYHILL 
IN THE EXTREME NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND, THE’ BLEAKEST 
SECTION OF THE COUNTRY. 
THE TRENCHES FROM WHICH 
MOOR PEAT IS DUG CUT THE 
FOREGROUND 
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The Canadian Farmer Moves North 


By Owen E. McGillicuddy 


Te: discovery 
of a new kind 
of wheat has 


rolled back the frontier 
of western Canada and 
gained for the Domin- 
ion a larger productive 
area than was wrested 
from Germany by the 
Allies as a result of the 
Great War. The Cana- 
dian northern limit for 


From the prosaic acres of experimental farms, Cana- 
dian scientists have evolved a new type of wheat which, 
by ripening from five to ten days sooner than other varie- 
ties, will roll the Dominion frontier 150 miles to the 
north. It will add more productive territory to Canada 

than Napoleon's armies ever held. Hitherto barren 

acres just south of the timber line between Hudson Bay 

and the Pacific are soon to be ready for the reapers of 

250,000 new farmers. Mr. McGillicuddy of the Toronto 

‘*Star’’ believes that this additional territory will make 
Canada the bread basket of the world 


of which last year ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000,000. 

Slowly but surely the 
northwest proved it- 
self to be the cattle- 
man’s paradise. 
Ranches sprang up and 
Canadian cattle fat- 
tened and found a 
ready market. But as a 
wheat-producing coun- 
try its first tests were 
disappointing, because 








wheat production has 
been extended from 100 — 
to 150 miles. As a result, great tracts of northern 
wilderness formerly thought fit only for trapping 
have been brought within the agricultural belt. 

The new wheat which brought about this con- 
quest is known as “Garnet,” and the credit for its 
accomplishment is given to L. H. Newman, Domin- 
ion cerealist at the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa. The results of tests conducted by farmers 
throughout the three prairie provinces during 1925 
and 1926 show that Garnet wheat ripens ten days 
earlier than Marquis, which in turn ripens earlier 
than other staple varieties. It was Marquis that 
made Canada the granary of the world. This new 
virgin land takes an immediate importance because 
of the painstaking efforts of Mr. Newman and his 
associates during the last six years. The markets of 
the world have shown and reflected the development 
of Canada’s mineral and forest wealth; but one 
needs to be reminded that Canada’s prosperity 
has invariably followed the opening up of new 
western territory. 

Continental history records three epic move- 
ments. Shortly before the Civil War thousands of 
Pioneers moved slowly westward in covered wagons 
to Oregon and California. Following the great in- 
ternecine struggle the prairie States were settled 
_ with vast armies of pioneers who heeded Greeley’s 
advice. During these years western Canada lay 
hushed and dormant. Herds of buffalo roamed at 
will, and these were hunted by fugitive Indian bands 
during the summer months. But that was all. This 
land of future plenty slumbered in silence, awaiting 
the call of the reaper. Some stir was created by the 
building of the Canadian Pacific Railway, but even 
when this great transcontinental road was com- 
pleted the western prairies were still considered 
little better than grazing land for cattle. Yet this 
same wilderness is now considered one of the richest 
agricultural areas in the world, the total production 


the best variety of 
wheat at that time available— Red Fife — re- 
quired 120 days to ripen. This was too long for 
western climatic conditions: early frosts invariably 
nipped the hopes and labors of the wheat grower. 
Then the Canadian Government turned careful 
attention to experimental farming. At the opening 
of the present century Dr. C. G. Saunders, chief 
cerealist of the Dominion, made a discovery which 
revolutionized wheat growing. Dr. Saunders found 
that a wheat which he named “Marquis” would 
ripen in 110 days. As a result, western wheat grow- 
ers in a comparatively short time found the pro- 
ductive value of their land wonderfully enhanced. 
Marquis wheat changed a strip of land two hundred 
miles wide, and extending across western Canada, 
from a cattle country into a potential wheat-produc- 
ing region. The rich grazing lands were thrown open 
for settlement, and a spirited free-land immigra- 
tion policy was inaugurated. By 1914 more than 
500,000 homesteads had been taken up. 


R. NEWMAN, who succeeded Dr. Saunders, 

was the next man to expand the wheat-grow- 

ing possibilities of the western provinces. For many 
years he had been making a series of experiments. 
In 1922 he informed the Government that a new 


‘wheat had been evolved. His report showed that it 


was the equal of Marquis in milling qualities and 
yield, and that it ripened from five to ten days earlier 
and under certain conditions the difference might be 
considerably greater. The report was prepared after 
exhaustive tests had been carried. 

This was good news, but the Government deferred 
making an announcement. It was feared that un- 
detected flaws might appear and that the type of 
wheat developed might revert to the diverse types 
from which it had been evolved. For two years the 
new Garnet wheat was grown on the experimental 
farms in western Canada. Then the Hon. W. R. 
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Motherwell, Minister of Agriculture, began to think 
of plans for opening up vast northern tracts, which 
for many years had been believed valueless as agri- 
cultural land. The plans were carefully made, and 
in the spring of 1925 the Department of Agriculture 
began its tests of Garnet wheat in new northern 
areas where wheat had never been grown success- 
fully. Plots of ground were cleared, mostly along the 
Hudson Bay Railroad. Because of delays planting 
was not completed in some districts until late in 
May. Yet in every instance Garnet matured before 
the heavy frosts. Other varieties proved to be a total 
loss. In 1926 further successful tests were made. 
In February of this year Mr. Motherwell, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, announced that his department 
would establish a demonstration station on the 
Churchill River, the most northerly river within the 
tree zone. Here is a new grain empire, a land running 
150 miles northward, and stretching westward from 
Hudson Bay to the Rockies for over a thousand 
miles. After allowing for unfit land, it is believed 
to be capable of supporting 250,000 farmers. 
Canadian prosperity is rooted in agriculture. For 
that reason the Government is making every effort 
to increase the farming population. Canada recently 
renewed an agreement with the British Government 
which greatly reduced the ocean passage for agri- 
cultural immigrants. This is only part of a wide- 
spread policy to stimulate immigration. The Ottawa 
Government is preparing legislation which will 
more generously assist the new settler. The first 
necessity is railway transportation. This is being 


supplied by the Government, primarily to give 
western farmers a direct route to tidewater and to 
make for them another outlet to European markets. 
It will also open up the extreme eastern section of 
Canada’s northern limits and anticipate the coming 
of settlers to a rich new area. 


ITH this vast area available for wheat and 

the assurance of a steadily increasing acre- 
age being brought under cultivation by agricultural 
immigration, the future disposition of Canadian 
wheat becomes an interesting seam At pres- 
ent over eighty per cent of the Canadian wheat crop 
is available for export. While this proportion may 
be reduced, the process will be gradual, and Canada 
must still export the greater part of her wheat. 

A survey of the export figures for recent years 
shows western Canada to be the most potential and 
dependable grain belt for a hungry world’s needs. 
In the twelve months ending December, 1926, 
Canada exported 250,116,198 bushels of wheat 
worth $362,978,198. Canada had 22,768,449 acres 
devoted to wheat in 1926. This specially cultivated 
land is estimated to have returned 17.8 bushels to 
the acre, or a total of 405,938,000 bushels. Canada’s 
acreage in wheat was exceeded only by that of the 
United States and British India, while the Dominion 
yield is second only to that of the United States. 

In the long perspective the discovery of Garnet 
wheat becomes the greatest agricultural achieve- 
ment of recent years. Northward the path of em- 
pire now takes its way! | 


Back Stage in Washington 


Passing of a White House Familiar 


HITE HOUSE conferences have once 

W more been banished. First the official 

“spokesman” perished a miserable death 

at the hands of Mr. Coolidge. Now another das- 

tardly murder has been committed and the sayings 

of the oracle are once more taboo. Herbert Hoover’s 

name is responsible for this, although poor Mr. 
Hoover is an unconscious 


Freudian analysis: it was something the subcon- 
scious Coolidge mind either hoped for or had an 
aversion to. 

I am told that when even the great press associa- 


tions carried facetious comment on the Presidential . 


mistake the unctuous Sanders, secretary to the 
President, called in the representatives and gave 
them what-for. Friday 





offender. During the 
course of one of these 
dull seances Mr. Cool- 
idge, absent-mindedly 
it seems, referred to 
“President” Hoover. It 
was a slip of the tongue. 
But some of the smart 
fellows, who have noth- 
ing better to do, inter- 
preted it in the light of a 


The Washington correspondents are in a quandary. 
Now that Mr. Coolidge’s unfortunate slip concerning 
“President” Hoover has led to a summary banning of 
all reference to White House connections as authority 
for press statements, newspapermen must seek other 
means of reporting the biweekly conferences. THE 
INDEPENDENT’S correspondent is among those who 
wonder how long the present rules will hold. For with 
the President facing a frankly hostile Congress, it 
seems necessary for the Administration to have some 
direct means of presenting its views to the public 


rolled round. A rather 
smart lecture was de- 
livered. Not only was no 
mention to be made of 
the White House spokes- 
man, but no reference 
was to be had of anybody 
in the White House, 
under it, or on top of it. 
Henceforth statements 
are to come forth without 
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even the smallest tag of responsibility. They are to 
issue from some mysterious and unknown creature 
from the bowels of nowhere, an omnipotent being 
with parentage or kinship as mysterious as a 
Kleagle and as powerful as the Pope. So aghast were 
the gentlemen of the press at this sacrilegious treat- 
ment of their idol that they were entirely at a loss to 
explain the change in the Washington situation and 
the resulting deprivation to the world. Since no 
mention or reference was henceforth to be made of 
the White House, how was it possible to broadcast 
the news that a figure who was not officially sup- 
posed to exist had gone out of existence? 


pee it is true that the newspapermen 
have not been supposed to hold too close a 
focus on Mr. Coolidge during the press conferences, 
they contrived by many artifices to let the public in 
on the secret. Just before the White House spokes- 
man met his sad death, —he had been severely 
stabbed by Senatorial gibes, especially from the 
sharp instrument of Jim Reed of Missouri, — the 
veriest nincompoop who ever read anything about 
politics knew that he was one and the same person 
with Calvin Coolidge, speaking without the respon- 
sibility and embarrassment of direct quotation. 

All of which brings me to the point of asking 
what means the Administration is going to take of 
making known its desires now, when it has more 
important battles on its hands than the German 
general staff at the height of the war. If the White 
House spokesman or the other devices commonly 
used to make limited intelligences aware of the 
author of White House news are forbidden, who is 
going to bear the brunt of these broadcasts? 

It is obviously impossible — indeed, it might be 
against the rules — to put them into the mouth of 
Pat McKenna, who holds guard of the inner shrine, 
or to ascribe them to Sergeant Dalrymple who pro- 
tects the outer fort of the executive offices. Some- 
body must be connected with them. The absurdity 
of attributing them to Mr. Sanders is all too ap- 
parent. They can’t be idly tagged to a cuckoo bird 
chirping on an elm in the “south lot.” 

Well, it’s not my lookout nor my worry, but if the 
strict orders that have now gone out are obeyed to 
the letter I am willing to bet they will be revised. 
Just look at the battles that are now looming. Mr. 
Coolidge is really facing an unpleasant winter. Our 
legislators are elbowing him more and more out of 
the picture. Congress may be the only body to take 
him at his word that he is not a political candidate, 
for Congress is paying less attention to his desires 
than it ever did, and it never paid much. 

Of all the matters in which he has taken an inter- 
est since autumn the Shipping Board situation has 
received most emphasis. Publicly and privately, in 
his speeches arid messages and through that great 
loud-speaker, the White House spokesman, Mr. 


Coolidge has hammered home the terrible condition 
of the Shipping Board. He wants to dispose of 
government-owned vessels to private interests. 
What does the Senate do? The first serious piece of 
legislation it passes is the Jones bill, the openly 
avowed purpose of which is to perpetuate govern- 
ment ownership and operation. The crux of the 
Jones bill is the clause providing that no ship can be 
sold except by unanimous consent of the board of 
seven. Admiral Benson, present member, is reported 
never to have voted for the disposal of any ship. 

After administering this fine dose of woodshed 
treatment the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce took up the question of the Federal 
Radio Commission on which matter the President 
had equally well-defined views. He thought its 
activities should be merged in the Department of 
Commerce; but Senators Watson and Dill thought 
otherwise. The chances are that the ideas of Watson 
and Dill will prevail. 

The Senate passed by nearly a two-to-one vote a 
resolution calling for downward revision of tariff 
rates although the views of Mr. Coolidge himself in a 
thousand and one statements have been indicated as 
directly the opposite. 

The President sent to Congress a recommenda- 
tion from his Secretary of the Navy embodying a 
naval program of seventy-one ships of war. But he 
specifically and purposely failed to fix the time limit 
for their completion and he definitely proposed that 
he be given authority to suspend construction in 
his own discretion. Did the House Naval Affairs 
Committee grant his wish? It hasn’t at this writing. 
It has fixed the limit for the $740,000,000 program 
at eight years and a tentative draft of the bill has 
carefully eliminated all mention of his discretionary 
power to curtail building. 


HEN there is taxation. The President fixed a 

$225,000,000 limit for reduction. Awful results 
were pictured if Congress went beyond these figures. 
Mr. Mellon almost had hysterics at the mere men- 
tion. of increasing them, just as he had over the 
bonus and the earlier reductions. But the Republi- 
can Committee on Ways and Means raised the ante 
to $239,000,000 and a combination of Republicans 
and Democrats in the House itself boosted the total 
close to $290,000,000. With the country thus totter- 
ing on the brink of disaster, according to Messrs. 
Coolidge and Meilon, just as it had been on the eve 
of the passage of the bonus and every other revenue 
bill, the Democrats, low fellows, announced they 
would raise the total to close to $400,000,000; and 
they probably will. 

For a time I thought there would be some consola- 
tion in this most gloomy outlook. I was told that the 
House Committee on Agriculture might report out 
a farm-relief bill that would omit the equalization- 
fee feature. It sounded too (Continued on page 168) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


hokum disguised in some lofty and sancti- 

monious form I recommend perusal of the 
stage-and-tent-show magazine, the Billboard. This 
journal is frankly dedicated to hokum in all its 
aspects; from Max Reinhardt hokum to Mysterious 
Delmar & Co. hokum; from Rosa Ponselle to a 
six-joint cat man; from Eugene O’Neill to the 
gentleman with a corner “pitch”: they are all the 
same thing — and perhaps not unwarrantedly — to 
the Billboard. In its pages you can find advertised 
for sale a seventy-foot flat car, a boa constrictor, 
or self-threading needles. Or, if your taste runs to 
wax, there’s a chap in Victoria, Missouri, who will 
furnish you with “RUTH SNYDER and JUDD 
GRAY, in the Electric Chair, $125 each.” And how 
about this one: 


ATTENTION, STATE RIGHT BUYERS, 
EVERYWHERE! Biggest Money Cleanup of the 
Century! HICKMAN (The Fox) — The only film 
covering the complete story of the most famous 
crime in modern times. Nothing like it ever made 
into moving pictures before. Exclusive State rights 
now for sale. Wonderful sensational lobby display 
free with each print. ACT QUICK — WIRE OR 
WRITE FOR EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. 


NOR people who are tired of encountering 


The last two items may quite naturally affront the 
reader. But, actually, what difference is there be- 
tween the Billboard’s advertisers and the great 
daily newspapers which have wrung these crimes of 
all their horror? 

But the magazine is by no means so ghoulish in its 
other departments. Read, for instance, under the 
heading, “Freaks Wanted,” the strange affirmation 
of one M. Kraut. “Would like to hear from Half 
Man, Half Woman. Send photo and lowest salary in 
first letter.”” And on another page I read, “A mod- 
ern, dirty trumpet at liberty.” A drummer “plays 
hot cymbal and doubles drums.” And from Beau- 
mont, Texas, comes a piteous plea from two gentle- 
men, evidently marooned in that region: “ Bass and 
trumpet at liberty. Bass doubles sax and banjo; 
trumpet doubles singing. Both men plenty of speed 
and latest style. Blazers, tux., union, sober, neat. 
Shoestring outfits and hams lay off. Misrepresenta- 
tion reason for this ad.” 


*x* * * 
When it comes to the matter of dramatic criti- 


cism, the staff of the Billboard has little to learn 
from anybody, George Jean Nathan not excepted: 


Paul Burns and Walter Kane proved to be God- 
sent gifts for this house in their wise-cracking and 


singing turn entitled ‘‘Broadcasting.” Plenty of 
indigo here, but it’s what the State patronage gulps 
down without chili sauce. Burns, as sap funster, is 
peppy enough and he has a snug-fitting feeder in 


ane. 


A feeder, of course, is the fellow who asks the 
questions, sometimes known as a “straight.” His 
partner may be a “comic,” a “boob,” or a “sap,” 
and when after “wowing” the house with their 
offering they acknowledge the plaudits of the 
crowd, they are said to “take a bend.” Acrobats, 
jugglers, animal trainers, and such are known as 
“dumb acts.” 

For terminology, however, the tent shows and 
carnivals are even more baffling. The assorted prizes 
that are given out at the “fish-ponds”’ or “ box-ball 
alleys” bear the generic title of “slum.” Anything 
given away is “slum,” and even though I was 
vaguely aware of this usage, I must confess it was 
with something of a start that I read, “SLUM- 
USERS, GET IN ON THIS ONE!” Refreshment 
stands are “grease joints” or “juice joints” and 
sometimes simply “grease” or “juice.” All enter- 
prises, honest or otherwise, are “rackets.” A “1o-in- 
one”’ is any group of attractions ordinarily known as 
a side show. The Billboard some years ago was the 
first magazine in which I ever saw the now-current 
expression, the “nut,” meaning overhead. To “get 
the nut” is to fail to make expenses. So-called 
ballyhoo is abridged to “bally.” “Grinders” are 


“spielers,” and the statement, “Can join on wire,” 


strange to say, has nothing to do with an aérial act, 
but merely implies that the artist is ready to take 
the first train— that is, unless he says, “Need 
ticket” — in response to a telegram. 


* * * 


Here, surely, is madness. Yet, withal, a gay, 
breezy madness; a madness of flickering gasoline 
torches and midnight lunches; a madness of sawdust 
and leonine roars; a madness of cheering crowds and 
banging switch engines. Flush or broke, the whole 
world is hokum. “For Sale: Hippopotamus — per- 
fect animal.” To me there is something infinitely 
pathetic about this; think of a man who has actually 
acquired a real live hippopotamus being obliged to 
offer his treasure in exchange for mere money! 

Turn to the page, “Deaths in the Profession,” and 
you will see the leveling powers of hokum. For here, 
amid the obituaries of acrobats, freaks, wizards, and 
“Uncle Toms,” you will find a black-bordered 
paragraph announcing the death of Thomas Hardy! 

C. W. M. 
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E have “modern” biography in 

\ y the inevitable Strachey manner, 

and we have biographers of the 
old school, but it has been left to Nelson 
Antrim Crawford to contribute.an original 
variant upon the former, in the shape of 
“A Man of Learning” (Little, Brown). 
This volume is adorned by a portrait 
frontispiece of Arthur Patrick Redfield, 
Ph.D., LL.D., the exemplar of “a half 
century of educational service,” whose 
glorious career is the subject of this 
imaginary biography. “Doctor Red- 
field,” to quote the publishers, “high- 
powered, twelve-cyclinder, standard shift, 
latest model, every part made in the 
U. S. A., is a commanding, youth-inspir- 
ing figure. . . . A man who has applied 
to Education the same idealistic princi- 
ples that have made American Busi- 
ness the greatest achievement of the 
human race.” 

Although I suspect that neither the 
author nor his publishers will thank me 
for doing so, I hasten to say that this is 
not another Babbitt-baiting novel. In- 
stead of four or five hundred closely 
printed pages stenographically reporting 
the speech of go-getters and inventorying 
their garages and “‘homes,” we are given 
a comprehensive, complete, and succinct 
account of a career imagined by Mr. 
Crawford, but recognizable to every per- 
son who has ever observed the procedure 
of a “live wire” college president. Having 
essayed many imaginary portraits myself, 
on a small scale, I particularly like the 
satirical relish and restraint with which 
Mr. Crawford has portrayed this typical 
hero of our times. 

Even to the appendixes the book runs 
true to form. The first is “An Educa- 
tional Creed,” by Arthur Patrick Red- 
field, which, a footnote informs us, “has 
been adopted by numerous educational 
organizations, and has been commended 
by many associations of business men.” 
It is such a. masterpiece of evasive 
platitudes that it ought to be worth a 
contract of $25,000 a year for the syndica- 
tion of such wisdom. Then follows an 
analysis of words used no fewer than five 
hundred times in the writings and ad- 
dresses of Dr. Redfield; they are, to quote 
the burglars at the gates of heaven in 
“The Glittering Gate” (with modifica- 
tions), “words, words. Blooming great 
words.” Finally, an incomparable bib- 
liography, malicious in its absolute 
verisimilitude, leaves the reader in posses- 
sion of all the facts in Dr. Redfield’s life. 

Mr. Crawford starts off with Redfield’s 
parent as a clerk in a store in Indiana, 
where he made money by selling both to 
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Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd | 


the Union and tothe Confederate troops 
while his employer was in the Northern 
Army. The son early developed a talent 
for prevarication and ambiguous state- 
ment which was to be the keystone to his 
success. At school he won a prize for an 
oration on the three greatest Americans, 
Benjamin Harrison, Lew Wallace, and 
James Whitcomb Riley, who, it so hap- 
pened, were all sons of Indiana. At college 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


FicTIon 


Luck and Other Stories. By Mary 
Arden (John Day). 

Two Forsyte Interludes. By John 
Galsworthy (Scribner). 
4 Fairy Leapt Upon My Knee. By 

Bea Howe (Viking Press). 
Eden. By Murray Sheehan (Dutton). 


GENERAL 


4 Man of Learning. By Nelson 
Antrim Crawford (Little, Brown). 

Tolstoy. By Hugh |’Anson Fausset 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

Aubrey Beardsley. By Haldane Mac- 
Fall (Simon & Schuster). 

Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell 
(Norton). 











he carefully chose the philosophy course 
because it did not involve the difficult 
laboratory work of science or the waste 
of time involved in learning Greek for the 
arts course. And when he entered a fra- 
ternity, he was at pains to avoid one that 
was too scholarly and another that was 
too athletic. He joined “the men who hold 
the university offices,” and who were 
“nationally, a wealthy organization.” 


T the university his first striking 
feat was to get up an agitation to 
bar liquor from the sophomore cotillion 
and the junior prom, which greatly en- 
hanced his prestige with the clergy and 
attracted the attention of parents to the 
desirability of having their sons join a 
fraternity capable of such a lofty crusade. 
In his senior year he entered an inter- 
collegiate oratory contest and won the 
prize with a discourse on “the new 
education,” in which he said: 


The new education is old as well as new. 
It keeps a firm grasp on the ancient veri- 
ties, it is responsive to every demand of the 
present, it looks forward with confidence 
to a glorious future. As there is no con- 
tradiction between science and religion, 
between good business and good ethics, sa 


there is no contradiction between the old ” 
and the new, if we will but view: them 
both aright. 


What more could one ask? 

During the Spanish-American. War 
Redfield’s conduct was superb. He did 
publicity for those who were fighting, and 
by the time they got back he had obtained 
his degree and was more profitably 
ensconced than ever in the esteem of all 
right-thinking men. His first appointment 
was a professorship in a Methodist college 
where his conduct of Bible classes was 
such that the enrollment in his depart- 
ment was brought to a point higher than 
any similar department in the State. This 
was the first triumph of the statistical 
method of measuring success. 


HIS promising début over, Dr. Red- 

field’s career is unfolded by his biog- 
rapher in the approved manner of those 
who chronicle the ignominious but highly 
respected deeds and gestures of common- 
place men of success. As the dean of 
education at his own university, he shows 
his zeal for scholarship and learning by 
lowering the standards for teachers’ 
qualifications, by devising get-educated- 
quick methods of study, and by wangling 
appropriations. In all matters where 
money is concerned his flair is infallible, 
whether in making acquaintances and 
getting information useful to his invest- 
ments or in appealing to the cupidity of 
students and professors or playing upon 
the naive mercantilism of the public and 
the public authorities. 

There is neither indignation nor ele- 
phantine humor in Mr. Crawford’s pages. 
He adopts the ingenuous tone of the 
orthodox admirer of this kind of person, 
and contents himself with piling up typical 
fact after typical fact, typical platitude 
after typical platitude until one wonders 
how anyone of his obvious intelligence 
could let his mind dwell on such piffle 
without becoming paralyzed by the sheer 
truth and horror of it. I begin to wonder if 
Mr. Crawford has ever been a “ghost” 
writer and compiled an actual monument 
to some such pseudopersonage as Dr. 
Arthur Patrick Redfield. 

The book may be too coldly ironical and 
restrained to appeal to that two million 
“civilized minority” which likes to see 
itself burlesqued, but it must be a joy to 
those who really appreciate satire at its 
deadliest: that is, when a hairbreadth 
separates it from the strictest fact. Mr. 
Crawford’s imaginary portrait is a power- 
ful criticism of the most deplorable phase 
of American education. 
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A Flight to Parnassus 


THE WHITE ROOSTER. By George 
O'Neil. New York: Boni and Live- 
right. $2.00. 

SEA-DRINKING CITIES. By Tose- 
phine Pinckney. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $2.00. 

THE EVERGREEN TREE. By Kathleen 
Millay. New York: Boni and Live- 
right. $2.00. 

THE BRIGHT DOOM. By fobn Hall 
Wheelock. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 


AM not sure that the mysticism of 

Mr. Wheelock’s later poetry is fair ex- 

change for the eager lyricism of his 
earlier work. A belated Weltschmerz, in its 
exact sense, tinges most of his sixth vol- 
ume, “The Bright Doom”; but the poet 
draws comfort from the assertion that 


We are greater still 
Than our own thoughts and wiser than our 


pride. 


Long before Longfellow wrote of a rainy 
day, poets were saying that the very ruth- 
lessness of life must be proof of compensa- 
tions to come; and Mr. Wheelock will not 
be the last to use this inverted argument. 
As empiricism should have some counter- 
weight I object to the nature of the poet’s 
theme less than to its archaism. Poetic 
subjects date just as definitely as poetic 
diction. Mr. Wheelock’s obsession with a 
primitive conception of the oversoul idea 
is oddly anachronistic coming from a con- 
temporary of Whitehead. The only excuse 
for unamplified rendition of Emerson’s 
philosophic poetry is to make a better job 
of the poetics. I doubt that Mr. Wheelock 
has done so. 

It is not pleasant so to criticize one who 
can write lines such as these: 


The toad that spreads a tiny hand 
On the earth’s carpet quietly. 


It is a handicap as well as a privilege to 
be the younger sister of a great poet. 
Doubtless the desire not to limp into print 
on the crutch of a surname’s reputation 
made Miss Kathleen Millay refrain from 
the excellent training school of a period 
of magazine publication. It fosters the 
habits of self-criticism and revision, two 
features in which “The Evergreen Tree” 
is wanting. A well-selected half of these 
poems would have made a much better 
book. Unchecked spontaneity, which 
pushes aside the conventions of prosody 
as often as not, is both the virtue and the 
fault of Miss Millay’s verse. It is very 
genuine, but immature artistically. The 
jacket note hints that Miss Millay owes 
nothing to her older sister. Were that true 


A Review by A. K, Laing 


she would stand practically alone among 
women who write verse in America; but at 
least it is gratifying to note that the best 
poems in “The Evergreen Tree” are 
those least indebted to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. If the new poet chooses to school 
herself in the task of making idea and 
structure codrdinate rather than conflict 
we can expect from her poetry of high 
importance, because she has the poet’s 
outlook and a gift for epigram possessed 
by none of her contemporaries. 

In many ways “Sea-Drinking Cities” is 
the antithesis of “The Evergreen Tree.” 
Most of Miss Pinckney’s poems bear the 
stamp of the careful prosodist and lack 
spontaneity. They deal with Southern sea- 
board life, hinting at the state of mind 
behind the surface just enough to become 
more than rote description. “On the 
Shelf,” “The Misses Poar Drive to 
Church,” and other poems of the deca- 
dence of the proud old South are among 
the most successful in the book. Per- 
versely enough, however, I am most 
strongly attracted by “Backyard Pan.” 
Miss Pinckney’s is a welcome voice. 
Whether it will rise above the level of easy 
competence displayed in this book to the 
importance of vital poetry is a matter 
of open conjecture. 


HOSE of us who have allowed our- 

selves to become as dependent on 
mental as on physical nourishment often 
find a book which has a definite, whether 
large or small, effect upon the patterns of 
our lives: a book which contributes many 
phrases and images and ideas which are 
so vivid that they enlarge our store of ex- 
perience just as definitely as if they had 
come to us first hand. For me “The White 
Rooster” is such a book. Mr. O’Neil un- 
derstands far better than his three prede- 
cessors in this review that perfection of 
technique is only the beginning of art. 
His remarkable technical skill goes be- 
yond the superficialities of structure in the 
large sense to a mastery of the delicate 
and much more difficult artistry of the 
unit phrase. His ability to choose words 
which are fresh and still perfectly perti- 
nent seldom deserts him. 


Green wave with the blowing edge . . . 


gives us in six words a true and new and 
active image. Your face feels the spray 
from the edge of that wave! Again, the 
poet stands in a winter wood, 


Breathing white edifices on the air 
or addresses his rooster: 


With a bloody flag sewn in your head 
And a hook of gold to end you, — 


giving us each time a pleasant esthetic 
shock because something has been said in 
a way in which no one ever dreamed of 
saying it before. It seems to me that this 
quality is the very sinew of poetry, when 
it is held properly in restraint. That Mr. 
O’Neil overdoes it at times perhaps is the 
inevitable compensation for having the 
gift at all; but I suspect the poet of for- 
getting, once in a while, that although the 
bizarre will win attention quickly and 
easily, it takes the harder method of clar- 
ity to hold it. This, however, is a fault of 
a minority of the poems. 

Anyone who is addicted, as I am, to the 
habit of looking ceaselessly and wistfully 
for the appearance of an American Keats 
cannot put away a book as stimulating as 
this one without asking: Is there a chance 
that this is he? Here is a young man whose 
mastery of phrase and of prosody is 
startlingly fine, and who goes about with 
the keen eye for light and color and con- 
tour of an impressionist painter. At one 
moment his mind reconstructs in an 
omnibus the Proustian flash-back image of 
a speared, silver infant octopus; at an- 
other he puts a finger tip upon mercury 
and watches as it breaks 


And rolls in little steely moons away. 


His life seems to be a continual round of 
these minutie of vivid experience which 
have a distinct charm of their own; but it 
should be their real function to act as 
facets of larger themes, to localize and 
make vivid matters of high importance. 
The trouble is that in general they do not 
do so. To judge from the evidence of this 
book, life has been a little too kind to Mr. 
O’Neil. In order to write greatly one must 
live greatly, whether in the mind, like 
Wordsworth, or in the flesh, like Villon. 
If this poet has felt profound ecstasy or 
agony he has not made poetry of it. He is 
always a trifle too much the artist, and 
too little the human. If you object to the 
idea that one can be too much the artist, 
let us say that his humanism has not 
caught up with his art. It was not until 
the last two lines of this book that I felt 
the stir of a universal theme: 


Now all the little foxes turn and quiver 
And dream the tiger’s dream. 


LL of us, at some time, are little foxes 
with the tiger’s dream. That is why 
I would not be surprised if this poem 
found its way into the literary perma- 
nence of some future Oxford book. For 
the rest, Mr. O’Neil has all of the techni- 
cal equipment for high achievement, and 
awaits only major themes to become a 
major poet. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Parachute. By Ramon Guthrie. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


R. GUTHRIE deserves much credit 

for this novel of aviation and 
aviators, a forerunner, doubtless, of many 
others in this field. He has a rather harsh 
ability to create a sense of the complete 
reality of his people and scenes, making 
an eyewitness of the reader. But this is 
more than an aviation novel. It is a story 
of the farthest faint ripple of the war as 
it swept over the town of Berkenmeer, a 
replica of many towns of our Eastern 
States, remote in spirit, ruled feudally by 
one family clan, surrounded by invisible 
walls. The last wave of the war brought 
several hundred convalescent young avia- 
tors to occupy the memorial hospital. 
Their effect on the town is dynamic. Out 
of this background stand two young men: 
Tony, an Italian fruit vendor’s son, the 
“big Wop from Peoria,”’ rough, vital, con- 
cerned only with living life up to the hilt, 
and his friend Sayles, whose mind hovers 
on the brilliant border line of insanity. 
One elemental, the other mental, both are 
men alive. The smooth shell of the town 
is cracked and broken as Natalie, the 
quiet, beautiful Russian wife of the lead- 
ing citizen, elopes with Tony, drawn as by 
a magnet to his vitality, the newly formed 
aviation company falls dramatically to 
pieces, and Sayles solves the problem of 
his life through death. Mr. Guthrie has a 
special gift for characterization and ironic 
laughter, and this skill sometimes leads 
him, with his minor characters, into 
caricature. His style is at times marred 
by adjectives unrestrained. This is not a 
great book, but it is a very readable one. 


eee * * 


How the Soviets Work. By H. N. Brails- 
ford. New York: Vanguard Press. 
$.50. 

HE Vanguard Press, devoted to 
printing liberal and radical social 
studies in a standardized format at a uni- 
form price, has begun to issue a series on 
Soviet Russia. Five are off the press deal- 
ing with the Soviet Government, foreign’ 
affairs, religion. village life, and economic 
organization. Eight more are in prepara- 
tion. If the others are as good as the first 
of the series here reviewed they will be 
worth reading. The author is clearly in 
sympathy with the Russian people, and 
believes that they will achieve their free- 
dom by building upon and modifying the 
revolution rather than by turning back. 

This sympathy, however, does not pre- 

vent the author from being quite candid 

about its present status. In a simple and 
tealistic fashion he explains how the 

Government works, not how it should in 


Communist theory, but how it does in cold 
Russian practice. There are pages which 
will seem to some suffused with too much 
optimism but the reader will hardly 
question the frankness of Mr. Brailsford’s 
mind, or the authority of his facts. 


-_*e *& * * 


November Night. By the author of “Miss 
Tiverton Goes Out.” Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50. 


ERE is another of those soul- 
development sagas which is some- 

what more successful than the average in 
point of interest, but still leaves the reader 
in doubt as to just whose soul is finally 
developed — and how, one might add 
rather impiously. The publishers think 
one thing, the author thinks something 
else, and the reader thinks still another 
way or else not at all. There is assuredly 
meat for the Fletcherizing reader in the 
theme: wherein a young and selfish 
woman, absorbed by a personal mis- 
fortune, marries a wealthy husband 
whom she despises and discovers a funda- 
mental contact with and dependence 
upon him only through the inevitable 
trials and tribulations of gestation. 
Almost the author makes her (or possibly 
his) point — whatever it may have been, 
we do not quite discover. But toward the 
end of the book a strange confusion comes 
about. Issues are blurred and half dealt 
with. The hand of the spirit in the form 
of Romanism is laid on the wife to be 
snatched away by the author rather than 
the force of the story. The hand of the au- 
thor is laid on the story, to be withdrawn, 
unhappily, by no one. “ November Night” 
would give the reader to think, but the 
author will not let it. There is such a 
thing as worrying an idea out of existence. 


* ee * *€ 


Concealed Turnings. By Pamela Wynne. 
New York: Macaulay, Publishers. 
$2.00. 


T is a little unfair for a reviewer to be- 
come annoyed with a novel of this 
type: its purpose is amusement only, and 
reading “Concealed Turnings” while ill 
in bed, this reviewer must admit that it 
served its purpose. It proved an amusing 
enough yarn, wholly improbable, dealing 
with the sinister machinations of a young 
Hindu in London, experimenting in the 
arts of hypnotism and black magic. A 
weak, helplessly charming heroine, whose 
breathless twistings and turnings to 
escape his influence led her into an ex- 
pedient marriage, caused the suicide of 
her’ kindly boor of a husband, and 
prompted her to masquerade as a house- 
maid in the home of Lady Harding, whose 


son she loved. Her affair with this sturdy 
young Briton, a major in the Indian 
army, is further complicated by the fact 
that he already has a wife, hopelessly 
mad, and incarcerated. Pretty Hazel, 
bludgeoned by fate, dazed by the death 
of her beloved though illegitimate baby, 
returns to her mother in India, and is 
reunited to her major by the whirling 
events of an Indian mutiny and a timely 
cable announcing the death of his wife. 
All this, from a literary standpoint, is 
pretty dreadful. Only the fairly natural 
conversation of the characters lends it a 
faint touch of reality. But many may be 
grateful for a book which can take the 
curse off a cold in the head and demands 
nothing of the reader. This is the stuff of 


which movies are made. 
see * & 


Essaying the Essay. By Burges Johnson. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.00. 
Contemporary Essays. Edited by William 
T. Hastings. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.75. 
es RITE a leisurely book review; 
cut it to one-half its original 
length; reduce it to a rhymed quatrain.”” 
Thus reads assignment eight in Mr. 
Johnson’s leisurely volume. Well, then: 


For pedants who would learn to laugh 
And pupils who would laugh to learn 
This book affords a monograph 

On things of mutual concern. 


Mr. Johnson may give this whatever 
mark he pleases. At any rate, he has 
turned out a book for enlivening the 
dullest composition class, one which 
defies the textbook tradition by being 
both instructive and amusing. It is a 
collection of essays, modern and not so: 
modern, accompanied by Burges Johnson- 
ian suggestions for teachers and students. 
“Tf the seats are nailed to the floor, use 
another classroom, or a library, or hire a 
hall,” directs Mr. Johnson. Fhe whole 
book is premised on the conviction that 
nothing, not even the sacred rules of 
rhetoric, shall be nailed down. If it carries 
Mr. Johnson’s teaching methods to other 
classes it will have done much to advance 
the art of writing. 

Mr. Hastings’ book is an anthology of 
modern essays. It may be used, like Mr. 
Johnson’s volume, as a basis for classroom 
work, or placed in the library for the 
delight of those who browse. Chesterton, 
Galsworthy, Van Wyck Brooks, Heywood 
Broun, Philip Guedalla, and Stuart 
Sherman are among the authors repre- 
sented. At the end is an_ excellent 
appendix containing biographical and 
bibliographical notes. 
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The Story of the Week 
More Oil on the Senate Grindstone. 


r [‘:- scene was a committee room of 
the Senate Office Building in Wash- 
ington. It was a famous room, for 

since October ‘22, 1923, the Senate Com- 

mittee on Public Lands and Surveys has 
used it to uncover most of the facts now 
known. concerning the notorious oil-lease 
activities of ALBERT Bacon Fatt, Secre- 

tary of the Interior from March 4, 1921, 

to March 4, 1923. Around the long table 

on February 2 sat the Committee, its 
membership somewhat changed during 
the four years of its absorption in oil. 

The slight figure of Geratp P. Nye, 
North Dakota radical just past his 
thirty-fifth birthday, occupied the 
chairman’s place originally held by Ir- 
vinE L. Lenroot, whose variance 
with the La Fot.tetre machine led 
Wisconsin voters to repudiate him in 
1926. Bop Wacner of New York was 
another new member, as were CHARLES 
L. McNary, champion of the farmer, and 
New Mexico’s two representatives, SAM 
G. Bratton and Branson Curttine. But 
there were veterans, too: Joun B. Ken- 
DRIcK of Wyoming who, with the elder 
La Fo.tetre, was largely responsible for 
instigating the Teapot Dome investiga- 
tion, Key Pirrman of Nevada, Henry F. 
Asuurst of Arizona, and last, but most 
important of all, THomas J. Watsu of 
Montana, whose tireless activity has kept 
oil upon the Senate grindstone. 

In the witness chair sat Col. RoBERT 
W. Srewart, whose title is an echo of 
early days on the Western plains. Colonel 
STEWART is chairman of the board of 
directors of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. More, he was one of the guaran- 
tors of the deal by which the Continental 
Trading Company, Limited, purchased 
335333333 barrels of oil from the Mexia, 
Texas, interests in November, 1921. More 
still, he was one of the men who, on the 
same day, repurchased the oil from the 
Continental at $1.75 a barrel for the Sin- 
clair Crude Oil Purchasing Company, in 
which Harry F. Srnciair and the Stand- 
ard of Indiana each owns a half interest, 
and the Prairie Oil & Gas Company, a 
subsidiary of the Standard of Indiana. 
From that resale — which the Supreme 
Court has described with some candor as 
a “rotten transaction” —a profit of 
$3,000,000 was realized. A portion of it 
found its way from Srincxair into the 
hands of Fai; $800,000 of it went to 
James E. O’NEIL, former president of the 
Prairie company. Who got the rest? 

It may be that Colonel Stewart knows; 
the Senate believes he does. But Colonel 


By Stewart Beach 


Srewarr says that he will go to jail before 
he answers two questions which might 
throw light upon the disposition of the 
other $2,000,000 profit. And perhaps the 
Senate will send him there for his defiance. 

Chairman NyE was questioning the wit- 
ness with regard to the disposition of 
Liberty bonds purchased with the resale 
profits of the Continental deal. “Do 
you,” he asked, “know anyone who re- 
ceived any of these Liberty bonds pur- 








The trail of the oil investigation 
grows hotter. With the chairman of 
the board of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana held in contempt of 
the Senate for refusing to answer 
questions, interest centers upon the 
testimony of other witnesses. Piece by 
piece the picture is being fitted to- 
gether. Another $800,000 of the 
$3,000,000 profits of the Continental 
Trading Company has been turned 
up; Mahlon Everhart has testified 
that the $233,000 previously dis- 
covered by the Committee as having 
found its way to Albert B. Fall came 
by way of Harry F. Sinclair. ‘* The 
Story of the Week" brings the tale of 

the oil scandals up to date © 








chased with money representing profits of 
the Continental Trading Company?” 

Colonel Stewart answered without 
hesitation. “I did not personally receive 
any of these bonds,” he said. “I did not 
make one dollar out of the transaction. 
. . . There are others interested in this 
matter. I regret exceedingly to take this 
course, but I decline to answer.” 

The chairman leaned across the table. 
“Well,” he said, “have you ever discussed 
any of these bond transactions with 
Sinciair, or has he ever discussed them 
with you?” 

“TI do not think that is material to the 
issue,” replied Colonel Stewart. 

A stir went round the room. There were 
a few more questions. Colonel STEwarT 
intimated that he believed the queries 
outside the jurisdiction of the Committee. 
“The Senate thinks to the contrary,” said 
Senator Watsu, significantly. “Please be 
back here at ten o'clock tomorrow 
morning,” directed Chairman Nye, dis- 
missing the witness. 

Colonel STEwarT’s appearance on 
February 3 was dramatic. Senator Nye 
again leaned forward in his chair and put 


the two questions. Again the witness 
shook his head, explained that he could 
not answer. The Committee went into, 
executive session, and voted that Colonel 
Stewart be held in contempt of the. 
Senate, that he be placed under arrest and. 
charged to appear before. ,the bar of. 
the Senate the following day to answer the 
questions. Senator WatsH hurried to the 
Senate Chamber, and presented the reso- 
lution passed by the Committee. Without 
a dissenting voice the Senate approved, 
and a sergeant at arms was sent to take 
the oil man into custody at his hotel. 


HE following morning a writ of 

habeas corpus released Colonel STEw-, 
arr from his technical arrest, and on 
February 7 he appeared with- counsel 
before Justice Jennincs Bartey of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
to show cause why the writ should not be 
set aside. George W. WIcKERSHAM was 
champion of the Senate’s case. Justice 
Baitey heard Mr. WickERsHAM, who was 
Attorney-General in the Cabinet of 
President Tart, cite the recent Supreme 
Court decision in the case of Mat Daucu- 
ERTY as evidence of the Senate’s right to 
compel a witness to testify; heard counsel 
for STEwarT assert that the questions 
asked were outside the Committee’s 
jurisdiction; asked a question or two him- 
self, and adjourned the proceedings until 
February 17 to give the attorneys an. 
opportunity to file briefs. If the justice 
decides to set the writ aside, then Colonel 
STEwart will be returned to the custody 
of the Senate’ and remain under arrest 
until he consents to answer Mr. Nye’s 
embarrassing questions, or until, by a 
majority vote, the Senate releases him. 

But the oil man faces arrest from an- 
other quarter. A grand jury is being con- 
vened to consider his case. If it decides that 
the Senate action is justified, then an in- 
dictment will be returned and Colonel 
Stewart will face the prospect of spend- 
ing a year in a “common jail,” paying a 
fine of: $1,000, or having both penalties 
fixed upon him. If convicted, he will at 
least be in the company of friends. For 
Harry F, Sivciarr has been convicted of 
a similar offense and sentenced to a three 
months’ sojourn in jail. His case is now 
awaiting a hearing on appeal. 

All of this grows out of a new endeavor 
upon the part of the Upper House to 
plumb the mysterious Continental Trad- 
ing Company’s affairs. This aspect of the 
case has been probed before in connection 
with the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills oil 
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lease investigation; and since January 
24, 1928, when the Committee recon- 
vened, besides the testimony of Colonel 
STEWART, two witnesses have disclosed 
information of the utmost importance. 


HE facts concerning the Continental 

Company’s affairs. are simple — so 
simple, in fact, that the Senate has been 
balked continually in securing testimony 
which would interpret them. On Novem- 
ber 21, 1921, the ’suite of Harry M. 
BiackMER in the Vanderbilt Hotel, New 
York, was the scene of an important 
gathering. At the time, Mr. BLackMER 
was chairman of the board of the Midwest 
Refining Company, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
Present, also, were Colonel Stewart, 
James E. O’NeL, president of the Prairie 
Oil & Gas Company, Mr. Sinc.air, 
Henry F. Oster, a Toronto barrister, 
president of the Continental, and other 
important figures in the oil world. 

Among these last was Col. A. E. 
Humpureys, since dead, who discovered 
and purchased the Mexia oil fields. 
Colonel Humpureys wanted to dispose of 
his oil, and offered it to the Continental 
Trading Company, an organization char- 
tered under the laws of Canada. Strangely 
enough, that very morning the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa had granted a charter to 
this company, and the contracts for the 
purchase of 33,333,333 barrels of Mexia 
oil at $1.50 a barrel were drawn. But 
Humpureys refused to sell until payment 
by the Continental company was guaran- 
teed. Thereupon, Sinciair, STEWART, 
O’NerL, Os.er, and Biackmer signed the 
contract as guarantors. 

But what interests the Senate and 
what has given rise to the present aspect 
of the investigation is that, immediately 
following the sale of oil to the Continen- 
tal, the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Company and the Prairie Oil & Gas 
Company repurchased the oil from the 
Continental at an advance of twenty-five 
cents a barrel. This, argues the Senate 
Committee, seems a peculiar lapse in the 
usually pronounced business acumen of 
the executives present. By the statements 
of those who have appeared before the 
Committee, the eventual purchasers 
wanted the oil. In fact, Srewart has 
intimated that he expected to purchase it 
direct from Colonel Humpureys when 
he went to New York. But at the Vander- 
bilt Hotel, BuackmeEr, who is technically 
his subordinate, drew him aside and told 
him that if the Standard wanted the oil, 
the price would be $1.75. It was a good 
price; crude oil was selling ordinarily at 
$2.00, and his stockholders stood to make 
an excellent profit from the purchase. 
But why, the Committee wants to know, 
did not Srewarr and Sincrair and their 
subordinates purchase the oil direct from 
Colonel Humpnreys at the even more 
attractive figure of $1.50? It hardly seems 


that it would have been difficult to cut out 
the Continental, particularly when Colo- 
nel: HUmpureys refused to do business 
with the company unless the very men 
who repurchased it from the Continental 
guaranteed payment of the original price. 

The Continental’s purchase of 33,- 
333,333 ‘barrels of oil and its imme- 
diate resale was the only transaction in 
which it ever engaged. Yet the morning’s 
work was not unprofitable. If the deal had 
been carried through to its conclusion, it 
would have netted the stockholders some- 
thing like $8,000,000. As it was, a good 
$3,000,000 profit was taken before the 
Continental’s remaining rights in Mexia 
oil — representing a potential profit of 
$5,000,000 — were sold, and the company 
disbanded. 


ANY now the Committee wants to know 
what became of the $3,000,000 profit. 
For four years it was balked at every 
turn. The laws of Canada do not require 
that a list of stockholders be filed with an 
application for a charter, so there was no 
way of determining who held the stock. Of 
the officials present that morning, Colo- 
nel SrewarT contends that he received 
nothing; Mr. Sincxair is under criminal 
indictment and so excused from testifying 
before the Committee; Mr. OsLer is in 
Canada, where it is difficult to reach him; 
Mr. BLackMER, supposed to have been the 
prime mover in the deal, and Mr. O’NEIL 
fled to France in January, 1924, when the 
first rumors of the Continental deal were 
sounded. Both of these two gentlemen 
have refused to return to this country. 
But despite their absence, the trail 

grows warm. On February 4, 1928, S. D. 
Fitzpatrick appeared before the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Firzpatrick is chairman of 
the board of the Prairie Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, the company of which Mr. O’NEIL 
was president. In January, 1925, he said, 
O’Ne1z returned to Montreal and sum- 
moned Fitzpatrick to meet him there. 

At their conference, O’NeE1L turned over 
to him $800,000 in Liberty bonds, his 
share of the Continental profits. These, he 
said, belonged to the Prairie company, not 
to him personally. But would he please 
not cash any of the coupons? Mr. Firz- 
PATRICK, whose affection for Mr. O’NEIL 
and trust in him he reiterated vehemently 
before the Committee, took the bonds 
back to Independence, . Kansas, head- 

quarters of the company, and deposited 

them with the treasurer of the company. 

No, he hadn’t questioned Mr. O’Nei.’s 

request not to cash the coupons, he told 

the Committee. If Jim O’Nem wanted 

them kept, that was all there was to it, 

as far as he and his directors were con- 

cerned. But there, in the figurative lap 

of the committee, rested $800,000 of the 

$3,000,000. 

All this leads back to Fatt, for it was to 

find out what part Fat played in the 
deal that the Committee first launched 





upon this aspect of the investigation. 
Four years ago it learned that $233,000 of 
the profits found their way into Fa.u’s 
hands. The amount was in Liberty bonds, 
and Senator WALsH suspected that Mr. 
Sinciair might have been the donor. 
But the matter could never be proved; 
not, that is, until Manton T. Evernarrt, 
Pueblo, Colorado, banker and son-in-law 
of Fatt, decided to clear his conscience. 
Mr. Evernart has had opportiinities 
before. But each time he has refused to 
testify upon the ground that it might 
tend ‘to incriminate and degrade him. 
When he appeared on January 24, how- 
ever, he had apparently decided to make 
a clean breast of it. 

The story went back to the summer of 
1921 and to Three Rivers, Missouri, 
where Fa.u’s ranch is located. FALL was 
deeply in debt. His taxes had not been 
paid, and he was in need of money to 
meet notes. Toward the beginning of 
1922, his financial condition began to 
improve. It was in December of that year 
that Epwarp L. Doxneny “loaned” his 
old friend $100,000 in a “little black 
bag.” Improvements began to appear at 
Three Rivers: Fauu bought the adjoining 
Harris ranch for $91,000, an artesian 
well was drilled, representing $40,000 or 
$50,000 more — on the whole, his neigh- 
bors thought, he had spent about $200,000. 

In May, 1922, Everuart was sent by 
Fa.u to meet Sinciarr in Washington 
and New York. From Sincrarr he re- 
ceived a total of $233,000 in Liberty 
bonds, and subsequently a loan of $36,000 
more, which he placed to Fatu’s credit. 
But Everuart seems to have been an 
innocent party in these negotiations. 
Three Rivers, so Fat told him, was to be 
made into a rich man’s hunting, fishing, 
and golf club, and Sinciarr had bought 
a third interest. The $233,000 merely 
represented his share of the stock. Ever- 
HART duly issued a certificate for the 
stock, though it was placed in his own 
name as trustee. 


O the trail leads back to Fatt, as 
the Committee uncovers more of the 
ramifications of his régime in the Interior 
Department. The Supreme Court has 
decided that the Elk Hills lease was 
conceived in fraud and corruption, and 
although Fatt and Doueny were cleared 
in the criminal suit, and the arraignment 
of Fatt and Sincxair for conspiracy in 
connection with the Teapot Dome lease 
ended in a mistrial, the former Secretary 
will soon be called with Sinciarr to 
defend himself in a new trial. Gradually, 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys is sifting the back-stage 
activities of the Harpinc Administration. 
The testimony of new witnesses now 
under subpcena may fill in some of the 
missing chapters and eventually complete 
the story of the greatest governmental 
scandal in the history of the nation. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


of Tue INDEPENDENT wrote a short 

time ago taking issue with our in- 
terpretation of and comments upon Mr. 
Coolidge’s message to the seventieth 
‘Congress. Naturally, it is inevitable that 
our statements on the subject should have 
inspired argument. As inevitable as that 
such a document should have provoked 
us to unburden ourselves of certain dis- 
senting opinions. 


Fert: Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a reader 


Dear Sir: 

Under the heading “The Message to 
Congress,” you recommended that West- 
ern gentry digest some of the following of 
Mr. Coolidge’s statements: “Government 
price fixing is known to be unsound and 
bound to result in disaster. A government 
subsidy would work out the same way. It 
cannot be sound . . .” You also mention 
that Mr. Coolidge “inquires how the re- 
duction of tariff rates on industry may be 
expected to benefit agriculture.” 

{1 believe the matter is very easily di- 
gested if “the reduction of subsidies to 
industry” is substituted in the above for 
“‘the reduction of tariff rates on indus- 
try.” Tariff rates are subsidies to industry. 
4]As Mr. Coolidge says, many of the 
things the farmer uses in production are 
on the free list, as they should be, and as 
is the case with a great many things used 
in industry. Also, nearly everything he sells 
is protected but, with the huge unorganized 
agricultural industry and the usual and 
wholly desirable production of a surplus 
for export each year, the tariff rates do 
him but very little good. In any event, the 
tariff benefits received by the farmer are 
negligible in comparison to the tariff bene- 
fits received by industries. The farmer and 
his representatives in the House and the 
Senate have been “gold bricked” con- 
tinually by the few tariff benefits received 
in exchange for their support of the enor- 
mous tariff benefits accorded to industry. 
{I think the President is right when hesays 
that a government subsidy is bound to re- 
sult in disaster, and that by jacking up tar- 
iffs on industries, as he has, the day of 
disaster is brought nearer and nearer. We 
now haveoverexpansion in industry, suchas 
is predicted for agriculture if the McNary- 
Haugen and other relief measures were ap- 
plied. It is well known that business has 
been maintained at this high volume during 
the last two or three years by a further 
extension of installment buying. It is also 
well known that the credit of a very great 
number of individuals is approaching the 
point of exhaustion because of too much 
buying in the last few years. Mass produc- 
tion depends on mass buying as much as 
anything else, and the past year or two of 
mass buying has been supported by the 
consumption of previous accumulations 
of savings and equities in property and 
pledges against future earnings. 

{The President surely can’t be altogether 
right when he makes full use of subsidies 
to industry in the form of the highest 


tariffs and subsidies to industry we have 
ever had, and refuses to grant agriculture 
the same subsidies and in the same breath 
announces that government subsidies are 
bound to result in disaster. 
{As to the question of subsidies in tariff, 
the late Senator Cummins declared as fol- 
lows: “It somewhat astonishes me, how- 
ever, to see many men holding up their 
hands in horror when the word ‘subsidy’ 
is mentioned, when I recall the policy of 
past legislation. Every time a man pays 
more for a manufactured article than he 
would have paid if an import duty had not 
been laid upon it, he pays a subsidy.” 
@[Isn’t it strange that questions and facts 
as elemental as the above should be ob- 
scured as completely as these now are, and 
that the present Administration and Re- 
publican Congressmen should obscure the 
issue by so many sophistries? 

An Iowan. 








N our last issue for November, 1927, 
we published an article by Mr. A. K. 


‘Laing entitled, “The Divine Right Not 


to Vote.” Some weeks later there came 
into the office from a correspondent in 
Palmyra, Virginia, a thoughtful comment 
on Mr. Laing’s contribution to Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. We ourselves would be the 
last to deny that the subject was one to 
arouse varied opinions. We feel that his 
letter is still timely and would be of 
interest to the readers of the original 
article who may or may not have agreed 
with its author: 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. Laing’s closing sentence in “The 
Divine Right Not to Vote” rather begs 
the question. It goes without saying that 
“when the act of voting is a tacit insult 
to... intelligence” one should not vote. 
Mr. Laing’s article, however, seems to 
imply a right to do much more than simply 
stay away from the polls on election day. 
It seems to imply a right to avoid politi- 
cal activity altogether. Certainly many of 
those who refrain from’ voting refuse to 
take any part in politics on much the same 
ground Mr. Laing offers for not voting. 
“Politics is a dirty business . . .” “The 
demagogues control the masses . . .” 
qMr. Laing writes: “Apparently democ- 
racy puts into power typical members of 
the group instead of its best qualified 
members.” Carlyle, a long time ago, noted 
the tendency of “Bobus, the sausage 
maker.” It has been proved, however, 
again and again in history that even Bobus 
will recognize the really superior man when 
he stands for a superior cause — recognize 
and support him. The people who read 
the tabloids will respond to a sincere ap- 
peal to ideals, coming from one who has 
faith in the people themselves. 
{Thoughtful citizens the country over are 
aware of the weaknesses Mr. Laing men- 
tions. The question is: ‘What shall we 
do?” To provide a method of testing the 


voter’s fitness to vote is rather difficult — 
indeed, exceedingly difficult when you 
come to think of it. To restore to the 
electoral college its original powers is 
practically impossible. The referendum 
and the recall are in use in many States 
and will probably. be more widely adopted 
as time goes on. But does not the salvation 
of our Government depend, finally, on the 
willingness of our intelligent people to ad- 
mit their political responsibilities, to ac- 
cept office, to give their time and effort in 
a high spirit of public service? 

@More than anything else, I think, we 
need to know the value of, and then de- 
velop, a class of cultured men and women 
governed by the old, old standard, 
“ Noblesse oblige.” 

Epwin G. Brown. 





‘Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 161) 


good to be true, and I fear it is, for last 
reports had Mr. Dawes urging the farm 
lobbyists to “stick by their guns” and 
not to compromise. As this is written the 
House Committee has taken no definite 
action, but my agents inform me that the 
familiar old equalization fee will be back 
before Congress just the same as before. 

There is only one bright spot in Wash- 
ington at the moment, and that is the 
prospective fight for Hoover delegates in 
Ohio. The battle, of course, is against 
Senator Frank B. Willis. If anybody 
other than Representative Theodore E. 
Burton had set off the fireworks under 
Willis I would grow enthusiastic, truly I 
would. But it is awfully hard to grow en- 
thusiastic about Burton. His move for 
Hoover is about the only action of his I 
have ever applauded. The Hoover people 
practically had this fight forced on them. 
They were perfectly willing to be amicable 
and generous. Under the Ohio law the 
delegate must indicate a first and second 
choice for Presidential nominee. If Ohio 
wanted Willis, who stands no more chance 
of being nominated than Harry M. 
Daugherty or Charles R. Forbes, as a 
favorite son, Hoover was perfectly agree- 
able and was willing to take second place. 
But Willis, in his great, big, open-hearted 
way, would have none of it. He insisted 
that the second choice should be a perfect 
nonentity. 

There was nothing for the Hoover peo- 
ple to do but to go into Ohio and cross 
clubs. The last date for declarations is 
March 24, and before that time the high 
explosives may start to pop off and the 
Presidential campaign get out into the 
open and end the shillying and shallying 
that has been going on for months and 
months and months. 
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